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AGAIN 


X^GAIN  in  1944  Bembcrg  received 
more  voluntary  retail  advertising  linage 
than  any  other  rayon  brand  name,  in  spite 
of  the  shortage  of  Bemberg  rayon. 

The  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  figures  show 
that  the  following  24  top-flight  stores  with  a  total  ^ 
volume  sales  of  over  $550,000,000  showed  an  average 
increase  of  111%  in  their  Bemberg  linage  figures  in  1944  as 
compared  to  1943t 


The  Hecht  Ca.— Washiagton.  D.  C 
Carson,  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.— Chicago,  IIL 
The  May  Co.— Denver,  Colorado 
Kerns— Detroit,  Michigan 
L.  S.  Ayers  &  Co.— Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Famous-Barr  Ca— St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Davison,  Paxon  Ca— Atlanta,  Ga. 
Marshall  Field  ft  Co.— Chicaga  UL 
Younkers— Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Wicfaoldts— Chicaga  IIL  * 

D.  H.  Holmes— New  Orleans,  La. 
Rutlaods— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Wolf  ft  Dessauer— Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  \ 

Fileoe’s  Sons  Co.— Boston,  Mass. 

Albert  Steiger,  Inc.— Hartford,  Coon. 

Maas  Brothers— Tampa,  Fla. 

Burdine,  Inc.— Miami,  Fla. 

Dickson-Ives  Co.— Orlanda  Fla. 

Mandel  Brothers-Chicago,  IIL 
D.  M.  Read  Co.— Bridgeport,  Cooa 
Dayton  Co.— Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pfeifer  Bros.— Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Buffums— Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Weinstock,  Lubin  ft  Co.— Sacramenta  Calif. 


BEMBERG  ii  ih. 


How  to  rate 
an  'Earmark" 


Why  the  “earmark”?  Because  the  picture  you  see  opposite 
appears  this  month  and  next  in  some  20  million  magazines  .  .  . 
and  there’s  reason  aplenty  why  women  will  want  to  mark  the  page ! 

It’s  sparkling  with  appeal  that  rings  a  bell  with  readers.  And 
that’s  not  just  our  say-so  either,  for  test  studies  show  that  nine 
out  of  ten  women  come  to  attention,  nearly  every  time  they  turn 
to  the  latest  Cannon  ad  in  this  success  campaign. 

That’s  a  gratifying  figure  .  .  .  both  for  us  and  for  you.  Because 
It  means  your  customers  are  keenly  t^el-conscious  .  .  .  are  mak¬ 
ing  plans,  now,  for  new  bathroom  schemes  furnished,  by  you, 
with  the  wealth  of  Cannon  beauty  that  lies  around  the  bend. 

Looking  upon  it  as  “pre-selling,”  or  as  “building  for  the 
future,”  this  fact  is  plain:  Cannon  advertising  is  putting  a 
mighty  rosy  outlook  on  the  business  you’ll  be  doing  when  full 
lines  and  smart  designs  return  again!  Cannon  Mills,  Inc., 
70  Worth  Street,  New  York  City  13. 


Nearly  60,000,000  reader%  wi//  see  these  20,000,000  advertisements  in  the 
following  magazines,  in  the  most  extensive  schedule  ever  to  carry  Cannon  towel 
messages  to  your  customers: 


Issue 

On  sole 

Circulation 

Better  Homes  &.  G.irdens  . 

.July  . 

.  2,479,614 

House  Be.tutiful . 

.  August  .  .  .  . 

.  .  July  20  .  .  .  . 

.  2S9,’22 

Good  Housekeeping  .  .  . 

.  August  .  .  .  . 

House  A.  G.irden . 

.  August  .  .  .  . 

.  251,3'9 

Amerlc.inHome . 

.  August  .  .  .  . 

.  .  J  uly  25  .  .  .  . 

.  2,381,124 

Life . 

.  August  13.  .  . 

.  4,033,018 

L  idles'  Home  Journ.il  .  . 

.  September  .  . 

.  .  August  29  .  . 

.  ■;,134,98’ 

McC, ill’s . 

.  September  .  . 

.  3,633,233 

CANNON  MILLS,  INC.,  70  WORTH  STREET 


“Macy’s” 

has 

bought  a 
big  store 
in  San 

% 

Francisco 

doesn’t  that  .  . 
give  you  some 
idea  of  what 
experts  think  . 
of  this  market? 

'  A 

San 

Francisco 

^xaminer 

t^or  more  than 
50  years  the 
leading  newspaper 
in  its  field 
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pRGANIZEl  1 

Q| 

fttCT-POWIB" 


MANDEL 

BROTHERS 


ThU  stor*  won  it*  cuttomor*’  opproclotlon 
«nd  •troomlinod  It*  oporotlns  routlno* 

with  Simplihccl  Cycle  Billing.  The  new  sys¬ 
tem  eliminates  niunth-end  peak  loads,  as¬ 
sures  punctual  mailing  of  hills  and  effects 
net  savings  in  clerical  labor.  Credit  and  col¬ 
lection  control  and  accumulation  of  posting 
media  are  centralized  in  the  Kardex  Unified 
Credit  Record,  the  record  used  in  most  cycle 
billing  stores.  Graph-A-Matic  signal  control 
functions  as  visual  "chart,”  indicating  status 
of  each  account  for  speedy,accurate  analysis. 


THE  HUB 
BALTIMORE 


Combining  thocrodltaiithoricing,  roforring 
ond  colloction  function*  on-Kordox  Visiblo 
Customor  History  Rocord  contributes  to 
The  Hub’s  excellent  service.  Graph-A- 
Matic  signal  control  showing  individual  ac¬ 
count  status  is  basis  of  fast,  accurate  opera¬ 
tions.  Charges  over  floor  limit  are  passed 
after  glancing  at  the  signal.  Credit  history 
clerks  prepare  new  account  forms,  post  all 
entries,  reset  signals  and  approve  credit. 
Collection  .activities  are  handled  by  col¬ 
lection  analysts. 


HE  frees  stores  from 
the  curse  of  idle  facts 


R.  H.  MACY 
&  CO. 


Mocy’*  buyor*  utilizo  visiblo  systom*  of 
stock  control  arranged  by  style  and  price 
line,  as  a  positive,  dependable  guide  to  re¬ 
ordering  of  profitable  items  and  clearing  of 
slow  movers.  This  store’s  Kardex  visible 
records  are  designed  to  fit  special  needs  of 
various  departments  and  to  show  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  accomplishment  with  simplicity  and 
speed.  These  systems  save  time  of  buyers 
and  clerks,  provide  economy  of  operation. 


Retail  Store  Department  •  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


KARDEX  IS 


...1  among  many  types  of  equipment 
from  which  the  Systems  Retail  Store 
Specialist  selects  and  combines  to  fit 
individual  needs. 


315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
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A  shipment  is  guided  to  its  right  destination,  or  the 
wrong  one,  by  the  address.  Experience  has  proved 
the  value  of  these  suggestions  for  marking  ship¬ 
ments  : 

Show  name  of  both  shipper  and  consignee 
in  full  on  twojides  of  shipment,  and  place 
duplicate  address  or  invoice  inside. 

2  Street  address,  including  number,  building 
name,  room  number. 

^  The  state  name  in  full,  or  approved  abbre¬ 
viation. 

^  If  old  container  is  used,  eliminate  all  old 
marks,  tags  or  labels. 


For  further  information,  inquire  of  your  local  Rail 
way  Expressman.  He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 


WORD  FROM 
^  WASHINGTON  ^ 

By  John  Hazen 


Now  to  Chow  It 

WASHINGTON  took  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  raise  of  the  eyebrows  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Winston  Churchill’s  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Europe  .  .  .  The  move 
to  the  left  seems  to  be  about  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  British  .  .  .  Some 
remember  the  words  of  Harold 
Laski,  prominent  secretary  of  the 
Labor  Party,  who  when  questioned 
on  socializing  Britain  a  step  at  a 
time  instead  of  in  one  swoop  an¬ 
swered,  “We  are  taking  the  cherry 
a  bite  at  a  time”  .  .  .  The  last 
bite  was  a  big  one. 

Evw-Growing  GovarniiMiit 

THOSE  who  have  been  trying  un¬ 
successfully  to  induce  Uncle  Sam 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Federal 
family  have  been  making  progress, 
but  in  reverse  .  .  .  Senator  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  outs|X)ken  chairman  ol 
the  committee  on  Reduction  ol 
Non-Essential  Federal  Expendi¬ 
tures  has  announced  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  federal  employees  increased 
during  the  month  of  June  .  .  . 
There  are  now  3,543,326  persons 
employed  by  the  government  .  .  . 
A  case  in  point,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  now  employs  no  less  than 
1,686,622  civilians  .  .  .  The  peak 
during  the  last  war  was  917,000 
in  all  departments  ...  In  other 
words,  we  are  nearing  a  figure  four 
times  as  large, 

WhoM  Boby? 

AT  THE  hearings  a  few  days  age 
before  the  Committee  to  Investi¬ 
gate  Acts  of  Executive  Agencies 
Beyond  the  Scope  of  Their  Au¬ 
thority  or  better  known  as  the 
Smith  Committee,  a  startling  fact 
was  brought  to  light  .  .  .  OPA  and 
WPB  do  not  see  and  have  not  seen 
eye-to-eye  on  the  MAP  program. 
...  In  fact  they  have  been  bicker¬ 
ing  since  last  January  .  .  .  OPA 
saying,  “It  won’t  work”  and  WPB 
coming  back  with  “Give  it  a 
chance”  ...  In  the  meantime,  the 
program  designed  to  bring  low- 
end  goods  back  to  the  markets  has 
been  having  the  opposite  effect  .  .  . 
A  representative  of  a  group  of 
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Remember.  .  . 

it’s  not  the 
merchandise 


alone  that  counts 


It’s  also  .  .  . 


*  100%  MARK-UP 


★  DIRECT-TO-RETAILER 
DISTRIBUTION 


★  CONSUMER 
PRE-TESTED  DESIGNS 

★  LARGEST  MAGAZINE 
CAMPAIGN 

★  STERLING  INLAID 
SALES  FEATURE 


HOLMES  6- EDWARDS 

STERLING  INLAID’ 
SILVERPLATE 


HERE  AND  HERE 
It's  Sterling  Inlaid 


Copyright  1945.  Inftmotioriol  Silver  Co..  Helmts  A 
Edwords  Division,  Meriden.  Conru^leg.  U.  S.  fo*.  Olf 
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Are  you  using  your  Monarch  “Junior”  Price  Marking  Machine  to 
the  limit  of  its  capacity? 

8  Styles  48  Sizes 
T  ickets— T  ags— Labels 

all  for  use  with  your  Monarch  Junior  Price  Marking  Machines  and— 


Now  Available 

6  Sizes  Pin  Tickets 
5  Sizes  String  Tags 

4  Sizes  Kimflex  Tickets 
9  Sizes  Sew-on  Tags 

3  Sizes  Slip  Fold  Tickets 

5  Sizes  Button  Tags 

8  Sizes  Gummed  Labels 
8  Sizes  “Senso”  Labels 


low-priced  dress  makers  stated  that 
their  allocation  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  55  per  cent  of  their 
1941  production  .  .  .  However, 
before  the  plan  actually  started  to 
work  this  figure  was  cut  to  27  per 
cent.  A  survey  a  few  months  ago 
within  the  trade  revealed  that  ac¬ 
tually  they  were  getting  onlv  17 
j>er  cent  and  last  month  the  figure 
was  less  than  10  per  cent  ...  So 
no  low  priced  dresses  are  to  be 
had  and  the  two  agencies  continue 
to  meet  and  talk  without  results 
or  at  least  none  have  been  observed 
up  to  the  time  of  this  writing. 

You  Toko  It  from  Horo 

BUSINESS  men  have  a  rare  oppir- 
tunity  at  the  present  time  to  talk 
personally  with  their  Congressmen. 
.  .  .  The  House  adjourned  until 
October  8  and  the  men  who  make 
the  laws  are  home  and  available. 
...  If  we  had  had  this  opportunity 
and  took  advantage  of  it  last  year, 
perhaps  the  Hartley  amendment 
to  the  price  control  act  that  would 
have  outlawed  MAP  would  not 
have  failed  by  four  votes. 


All  For  Use  On  The  Monarch  Junior 
Special  Type  Slugs— OPA  Price-Ceiling  Price- 
Sec.  13MPR580— Plus  20%  Tax— Our  Ceiling— 
etc.— available  for  use  with  all  Monarch  Price 
Marking  Machines. 

— w- - 

\  /  The  Monarch 
Marking  System  Company 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  y,  Awarded  The  Monarch  Mark- 

Distributors  of  Merchandise  Price-  System  Company  for  “high 

Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies. 

Toronto,  Canada  •  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Planned  Employment 

S.  380,  the  “Full  Employment 
Bill”,  was  given  two  days’  hearings 
last  month  with  the  co-sponsors 
being  heard  .  .  .  Watch  for  formal 
hearings  early  in  the  fall  with  pres¬ 
sure  being  applied  from  many  sides 
for  its  passage  .  .  .  Many  consider 
the  bill  a  dangerous  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation  in  that  although  it  does 
not  appropriate  any  monies  it  es¬ 
tablishes  the  policy  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  insuring  full  employment. 

Local  Phenomena 

THE  4Vhite  House  is  being  lixed 
up  a  bit  on  the  outside  ...  It  has 
looked  pretty  dingy  of  late  .  .  . 
Two  members  of  the  Senate,  Ship- 
stead  and  Langer,  will  l)e  remem¬ 
bered  in  future  history  as  were 
Johnson  and  Lodge  after  World 
War  I  .  .  .  The  final  vote  found 
the  galleries  packed  with  those 
who  favored  the  approval  of  the 
Charter  .  .  .  Just  in  case  you're 
interested,  the  OP.\  has  issued  a 
Directory  f)f  Commodities  and  Ser¬ 
vices,  or  we  should  say  a  revised 
edition  which  contains  506  pages 
and  two  supplements  of  items 
covered  by  OPA  controls  .  .  .  4Ve 
don’t  think  they  missed  a  thing. 
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The  San  Francisco  Charter  Needs  Support  of  Two-Way  Trade 


The  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  this  second  world  war  has  affected 
the  lives,  and  will  influence  the  future, 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  living  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  also  generations  of  those  still  unborn. 

Millions  of  families  have  had  to  give  up 
their  young  men  for  the  sake  of  war  and  in 
far  too  many  homes  there  will  be  vacant  places 
when  the  last  p>eace  has  been  made. 

The  free  daily  lives  of  those  who  have  re¬ 
mained  at  home  have  been  disrupted.  Instead 
of  American  men  and  women  making  theii 
own  decisions  as  to  where  they  shall  go,  what 
they  shall  do,  what  they,  shall  eat,  etc.,  etc., 
it  has  been  necessary  to  conform  to  countless 
war  regulations. 

No  one  has  been  allowed  to  sit  this  war  out. 
.\11  have  been  affected  in  greater  or  less  extent 
in  ways  for  which  the  American  heritage  of 
liberty  and  individualism  has  ill  prepared  us. 

Now  the  nations  of  the  world  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  have  produced  an  agreement  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  prohibit  wars  in  the  future.  Surely 
.\mericans  are  unanimous  in  the  great  prayer 
that  the  San  Francisco  plan  shall  be  success¬ 
ful.  No  sane  mind  can  wish  for  more  wars 
and,  despite  whatever  misgivings  individuals 
may  have,  we  all  want  this  effort  to  insure 
peace  to  be  entirely  successful. 


It  occurs  to  us,  however,  that  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  are  placing  the  responsibility  for 
peace  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  few  leaders. 
The  average  common  citizen  is  likely  to  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  to  prevent 
war.  The  great  figures  that  occupy  the  world 
stage  are  the  ones  who  give  peace  or  make  war. 

The  common  people  do  not  make  war; 
wars  are  made  by  governments.  But  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  any  nation  can  do  much  to 
keep  their  nations  out  of  war.  We  have  all 
learned,  perhaps  only  half-heartedly,  that 
“Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom.” 
It  is  equally  true  that  eternal  vigilance  must 
be  the  price  of  peace,  but  one  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  in  a  great  democracy  is  that  once  the 
emergency  and  the  excitement  are  past  we  are 
no  longer  vigilant. 

Americans  can  aid  in  making  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  charter  work  by  taking  a  sustained  in¬ 
terest  in  world  affairs  and  by  voting  into  office 
only  those  men  who  are  sincerely  dedicated 
to  preventing  war.  The  world  needs  peace! 
What  a  blessing  it  would  be— almost  beyond 
our  present  power  of  appreciation— for  every 
.\merican  family  to  know  its  young  men 
would  be  allowed  to  develop  their  arts  and 
crafts  in  peace  and  not  be  subject  to  the 
hideous  call  of  war.  {Continued  on  page  13) 
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RETAILERS  WINNING 


Foresighted  American  retailers  are  out  to  better  their 
bond-selling  record  with  a  higher  bond  buying 
average.  Improve  your  payroll  savings  plan  now! 


Through  personal  contact  ask  every  employee  to  sign 
up  for  regular  payroll  savings  each  week.  Keep  it  up 
until  you  get  at  least  90%  participation  and  10%  of 
payroll  applied  to  the  purchase  of  War  Bonds. 


Helps  curb  inflation 


OUTSTANDING  RETAILERS  PROVE  IT: 

%  employees  %  total  payroll 
participating  savings 
Department  store  98.  10.5 

Clothing  store  100.  10.0 

Food  store  91.  10.1 

Drug  store  94.  10.3 

Specialty  store  90.  10.0 


Builds  a  larger  future  market  for 
your  goods 

Inspires  employees  to  sell  more  Bonds. 
The  best  salesmcm  is  sold  on 
his  product. 


The  Treasury  Department  acknowledges  with  appreciation  the  publication  of  this  message  by 


THE  BULLETIN 


This  is  an  official  U.  S.  Treasury  oavertisement  prepared  under  the  auspices  oj  the  Treasury  Department  and  War  Advertising  Councit 
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LETS  ARGUl 


Peace  tor  a  luindrcd  years,  or  even  tor  two 
generations,  might  send  tliis  old  world  forward 
at  a  pace  which  then  might  bring  us  tt)  a 
real  civilization— genuine  enough  to  turn 
mankind’s  aspirations  away  from  the  use  of 
force. 

One  practical  tvay  in  which  all  Americans 
can  help  to  preserve  peace  is  through  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  a  two-way  foreign  trade. 
Through  all  the  centuries,  trade  has  been  the 
great  influence  which  has  brought  knowledge 
qI  foreign  peoples,  and  the  circidation  of 
goods  is  impossible  without  an  exchange  of 
ideas. 

.Americans  have  been  raised  under  a  national 
pt)licy  of  protective  tariffs  and  we  have  no 
thought  of  suggesting  the  time  has  come  to 
scrap  this  policy.  We  do  not  believe  our  rich 
American  market  should  be  opened  without 
restriction  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
are  hungry  for  .American  dollars.  Such  a 
policy  appears  to  us  suicidal,  but  we  do  believe 
tariffs  in  the  past,  in  many  instances,  have 
been  unnecessarily  high,  sometimes  to  the 
point  of  exclusion. 

Our  foreign  trade  should  be  a  selective 
trade  but  based  upon  the  truism  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  sell  where  w’e  are  unwilling 
to  buy.  Without  a  willingness  to  take  our 
part  in  the  intercourse  of  tvorld  trade,  all 
efforts  such  as  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
lerence  become  meaningless.  The  world 
needs  trade. 

Retailers  have  always  favored  foreign  trade. 
1  he  .American  retailer  likes  nothing  better 
than  to  take  desirable  goods  of  foreign  origin 
to  mingle  with  his  stocks  of  .American-made 
nuMchandi.se  and  offer  his  customers  the 
widest  possible  selections.  Too  frequently 
American  manufacturers  have  been  critical  of 
the  .American  retailer’s  readiness  to  sell  im¬ 
ported  goods.  They  have  failed  to  recognize 
that  anything  which  makes  a  retailer’s  store 
tnore  attractive  to  his  public  aids  in  the  sale 
of  domestic  merchandise. 


It  also  is  true  that  retailers  who, send  their 
l)uyers  abroad  are  performing  a  service,  not 
only  for  their  own  concerns  but  for  all  .Ameri- 
lan  business.  .A  retailer  imports  something 
which  is  new  and  helps  to  create  a  demand  for 
it.  If  it  takes  hold  with  the  public,  the  next 
season  the  alert  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States  is  making  that  thing.  This  scouting  of 
the  world’s  markets  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  .American  manufacturers  and  it  has 
been  done' at  the  expense,  and  the  risk,  of  the 
retailer. 

With  the  increased  speed  of  air  travel,  and 
with  the  wider  range  of  planes,  the  markets 
of  the  world  are  going  to  be  much  more 
accessible  to  retail  buyers  than  they  ever  be¬ 
fore  have  been.  In  future,  it  may  be  assumed, 
.American  department  store  buyers  will  be¬ 
come  familiar  figures  wherever  on  earth  good 
merchandise  is  to  be  found. 

Not  only  will  a  sound  two-way  trade  prove 
a  splendid  stimulus  to  business  but  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  come  to  use  the  products  of  foreign 
workmen  it  seems  inevitable  that  something 
in  the  nature  of  better  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world  may  be  developed. 
The  .American  worker  who  is  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ducing  goods  destined  for  use  in  a  foreign 
country  seems  bound  to  feel  a  greater  interest 
in  those  countries  for  which  he  is  working, 
and  this  feeling  of  mutuality  of  interest  and 
underlying  friendship  among  the  common 
peoples  should  go  a  long  way  toward  support¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  sincere  statesmen  to  preserve 
world  peace. 

How’  far  is  this  world  trade,  to  go?  Are  we 
to  work  for  ‘Tree  trade”?  Shall  we  scrap  the 
policy  of  protection  for  .American  workers? 
Will  it  benefit  us  to  remove  all  restrictions 
and  w  elcome  all  who  tvould  claim  our  Ameri¬ 
can  markets?  We  hope  not!  Our  country  has 
a  great  deal  to  give  to  the  world  and  we  must 
be  w'illing  to  give,  but— to  use  an  expression 
bv  Maeterlinck— we  must  be  careful  to  give  the 
ligiit  of  our  lamp  and  not  the  oil.. 
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LIFE*  S  P3{8S  helpedBrandeis,  of  Omaha, 
put  the  spotlight  on  picture  hats  in  the 
attractive  window  display  above. 

Brandeis’s  window  placard  pro¬ 
claimed,  “The  Picture  Hat  has  come 
back!”  .\nd  giving  emphasis  to  the 
statement  were  a  copy  of  LIFE  opened 
to  show  the  recent  story  on  picture  hats 
and  a  striking  background  blow-up. 
life's  Advance  Elditorial  Release,  a 
LIFE  Merchandising  service  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  in.spired  the  display. 


American  girts  have  a  certain  look  about 
them  that  sets  them  apart  from  those  of 
all  other  lands.  What  is  it,  and  why.® 
Lonl  &  Taylor’s  first  vice-president.  Dor¬ 
othy  Shaver,  has  explore<l  this  question 
in  a  campaign  to  promote  .American  fash¬ 
ions.  And  in  a  recent  article  LIFE  trans¬ 


lated  her  answer  into  pictures  that  show 
the  facets  of  the  most  attractive  girl  in 
the  world.  This  one  illustrates  her  “nat¬ 
uralness.”  life’s  photo-and-text  jKjr- 
trayal  of  the  .American  girl  is  a  goo<l  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  creativeness  that  leads  ^i,- 
000,000  people  to  read  LIFE  every  week. 


LIFE  LINES 

to  Retailers 


What  a  stir  this  tie-in  (see  above)  with 
life’s  recent  story  on  fashions  by 
Tabak  of  California  created  for  Kahn's 
Department  Store,  Oakland,  Calif.!  • 

“You’ll  be  interested  to  hear,”  writes 
Kahn’s,  “that  we  did  a  very  fine  busi¬ 
ness,  thanks  to  a  display  tied  in  with 
the  bathing  suits  shown  in  LIFE. 

“The  management  attributes  the  un¬ 
expected  activity  in  bathing  suits  largely 
to  the  LIFE  story.” 


And  the  whole  coast  cheered! 


Tabak  of  California,  who  started  the 

whole  thing,  reported: 

“The  reaction  to  LIFE’S  story  was  so 
tremendous  that  I  can  hardly  describe  it. 

“We  received  many  wires  for  mer¬ 
chandise  that  we  were  unable  to  ship. 
We  know  that  approximately  30  stores 
trimmed  their  windows  and  as  a  back¬ 
ground  used  copies  of  LIFE. 

“The  entire  California  market  is  grate¬ 
ful  to  you,  and  I,  for  one,  feel  that  I  have 
reached  my  peak.” 


The  Tabak  tale  all  adds  up  to  quite  a 

story  of  life’s  local  impact,  doesn’t  it.® 


LITL  iidd 


■  ■  ■  w  ■  w 


than  any  other  magazine . . . 
LIFE  sells  your  customers . . . 


They  learn  what’s  new  in 
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The  Next  Six  Months  of  Reconversion 

By  William  Y.  Elliott 

Former  Vice  Chairman  of  WPB,  in  Charge  of  Office  of  Civilian  Requirements 


Are  we  going  to  “program”  ourselves  into  reconversion, 
dragging  yards  of  red  tape  behind  usf  Not  if  the  WPB  is 
€illowed  to  stick  to  the  policy,  here  outlined,  of  “getting  back 
to  peace  production  xmthout  trying  to  manage  the  whole 
economy”  Dr.  Elliott  is  on  the  side  of  a  speedy  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  programs  and  protections,  except  in  the  still  crucial 
fields  of  textiles,  sheet  and  strip  steel,  and  lumber.  He 
presents  here  the  facts  about  present  supply  conditions  and 
the  military  reductions  now  in  sight  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Writing  this  article  was  one  of  the  last  things  Dr.  Elliott 
did  in  his  capacity  as  director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Requirements.  On  the  day  his  resignation  was  announced 
he  gave  the  article  a  last-minute  check  to  bring  the  facts  up 
to  date.  It  should  be  added  that  on  the  same  day  Russia 
Dr.  William  Y.  Elliott  entered  the  war  against  Japan,  and  the  world  heard  the 

details  of  the  destruction  inflicted  on  Hiroshima  by  the 
atomic  bomb.  By  the  time  you  receive  this  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN ,  war  recfuirements 
may  have  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  reconversion.  But  the  question  Dr.  Elliott  raises  ivill  stilt 
hatfe  to  be  answered,  and  probably  by  Congress.  How  quickly  can  the  cumbrous  system  of 
controls  and  allocations,  priorities  and  protections,  be  scrapped? 


\ 


The  reconversion  policy  of 
the  W^ar  Production  Board 
is  to  remove  government  con¬ 
trols  as  rapidly  as  the  supply  of 
any  material  permits,  and  to  turn 
back,  to  the  ingenuity  of  American 
business  the  job  of  readjusting  our 
economy  to  p>eacetime  trade.  That 
policy,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  one 
by  which  we  can  emerge  into  peace 
retaining  the  strongest  economic 
system  in  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  free  system. 

W^ar  production  and  essential 
war  supporting  activities  must  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  jeopardized.  But 
neither  can  we  rely  on  “program¬ 
ming”  ourselves  into  reconversion 
by  trying  to  allocate  materials  to 
every  industry.  Nor  should  we 
control  distribution  processes 
which  can  function  best  if  left  to 


the  normal  play  of  competition 
and  development  of  maximum 
production. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  system 
could  never  have  reached  its  war¬ 
time  levels  of  production  if  it  had 
not  been  the  result  of  free  coopera¬ 
tion.  Production,  distribution  and 
labor  found  ways  of  solving  new 
difficulties  as  they  came  up  and  of 
fighting  their  way  through  the 
mass  of  red  tape  involved  In  war 
controls.  It  is  the  American  ability 
to  improvise  and  to  find  a  way  out 
when  no  blueprint  is  offered  for 
guidance  that  has  produced  the 
results. 

Elements  of  our  economy  must 
remain  for  a  time  under  materials 
control  or  under  the  price  con¬ 
trol  that  is  part  of  the  stabilization 
program.  Manpower  too  remains 


a  limiting  factor,  and  will  remain 
so  until  wage  adjustments,  materi¬ 
al  cutbacks,  and  sufficient  releases 
from  the  Armed  Forces  have  been 
accomplished.  We  cannot  yet  have 
a  wholly  free  economy,  but  our 
emphasis  must  be  on  increasing  the 
area  of  freedom  within  what  is  still 
a  war  economy.  Incentives  to  max¬ 
imum  production  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  of  accomplishing  this. 

That  is  why,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
must  remove  the  vast  machinery 
of  material  controls  and  limitation 
orders  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We 
should  be  willing  to  risk  removing 
a  control  too  soon  rather  than  err 
on  the  side  of  retaining  it  over- 
long.  Manpower  and  materials 
shortages  certainly  require  that  we 
protect  the  existing  essential  pro¬ 
grams  by  some  priority  treatment. 
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Sanity  Needed  in  Reconversion  Pricing 

OUR  Amerrcan  enterprise  system  is  sparked  by  the  prospect 
o£  profit.  It  a  man  can  see  a  way  to  use  his  abilities  and  his 
capital  to  make  a  proHt  he  is  likely  to  undertake  to  operate. 
It  he  cannot  see  that  prospect  ot  a  profit,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  venture  his  capital  and  his  efforts. 

Under  the  OPA  conception,  it  seems  to  be  recognized  that 
manufacturers  must  be  encouraged  to  produce  by  the  prospect 
ot  a  profit.  But  it  is  planned  that  any  price  increases  allowed  to 
such  manufacturers  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  margins  ot  the 
wholesaler  and  the  retailer.  That  does  not  make  sense. 

I'here  is  a  big  battle  to  be  won  against  influences  which  could 
create  a  serious  depression.  The  men  who  are  to  wage  that  battle 
are  the  retailers,  who  must  induce  consumption.  It  is  poor  strate¬ 
gy  to  send  them  into  battle  except  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions. 

The  present  dissatisfaction  over  OP.A’s  proposed  reconversion 
pricing  policies  is  due  to  the  fact  that  retailers  know  that  after-war 
conditions  are  going  to  be  very  different  from  those  under  which 
they  are  at  present  operating.  Purchasing  power  will  be  lower. 
Volume  may  drop  steeply.  Consumer  eagerness  to  buy  will  be 
diminished.  Pay  rates  will  be  high.  More  service  will  be  required 
to  sell  goods.  Expense  ratios  will  rise  again.  Markdown  percent¬ 
ages  will  increase.  .Advertising  costs  will  be  higher.  .All  these 
things  will  mean  that  price  squeezes  which  had  little  effect  on 
retailers  under  war  conditions  may  mean  the  difference  between 
reasonably  profitable  operations  and  working  without  any  profit 
at  all. 

Meanwhile,  OP.A  continues  to  lay  stress  upon  retail  profits 
before  taxes.  Obviously  no  profit  means  anything  but  that  excess 
ot  income  over  all  expenses— including  taxes— which  the  business 
is  permitted  to  retain.  In  a  period  such  as  we  have  been  living 
through,  even  this  profit  is  illusory,  because  the  end  of  the  present 
conditions  will  catch  the  retailer  with  an  inventory  of  goods 
bought  at  high  prices  but  of  an  inferior  nature,  upon  which  he 
some  day  will  be  required  to  take  very  substantial  markdowns. 
riius  the  profits  which  his  books  have  shown  during  these  war 
years  will  be  substantially  reduced  and  may  even  be  swept  en¬ 
tirely  away. 

Some  of  the  pet  theories  of  some  of  the  folks  in  OP.A  may  have 
to  be  scrapped  in  the  interest  of  a  fair  chance  for  retailers  and 
manufacturers  alike  to  get  the  wheels  of  business  turning  fast 
enough  to  insure  the  ‘economic  wellbeing  of  the  nation. 

—Lew  Hahn. 


But  I  myself  would  be  willing  to 
Visk  Uq^^ezing  the  •  inventories  for 
these  programs  to  provide  free  ma¬ 
terials  to  people  who  are  being 
freed  from  war  contracts  and  who 
need  the  materials  to  re-form  or 
to  establish  new  businesses. 

In  c^s  where  supply  remains 
short  for  even  the  most  essential 
uses,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  re¬ 
tain  protective  controls  until  the 
situation  shows  signs  of  marked 
improvement  There  are  three 
major  situations  of  this  type:  tex¬ 
tiles,  sheet  and  strip  steel,  and 
lumber. 

Wool  Supply  Improved 

The  general  picture  on  textiles 
show  they  are  still  tight,  particu¬ 
larly  cotton,  but  the  past  few  weeks 
has  seen  a  great  change  in  the  wool 
situation  as  it  affects  civilians. 
Huge  military  cutbacks  and  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  raw  wool  from  .Australia  has 
brought  about  the  revocation  of 
the  basic  government  controls  over 
the  manufacture  of  w'oolen  and 
worsted  fabric  and  garments.  This 
will  produce  for  the  civilian  mar¬ 
ket  woolen  topcoats,  suits,  over¬ 
coats  and  dresses  by  November  and 
worsted  garments  by  January. 
Civilian  supply  should  be  back  to 
pre-war  levels  by  next  March.  The 
recent  cuts  in  military  programs 
assure  an  increased  fabric  supply 
soon,  but  men’s  worsteds  will  re¬ 
main  in  short  supply,  in  finished 
garments,  until  next  spring.* 

We  must  take  measures  to  see 
that  essential  claims  are  met,  and 
•  that  men’s  clothing  is  produced 
for  returning  soldiers  and  others. 
Children  cannot  have  an  adequate 
reserve  of  clothes,  because  they 
.outgrow  them,  and  we  are  taking 
steps  to  see  that  they  do  not  suffer 
during  a  period  of  shortage.  Work¬ 
men  cannot  do  without  gloves  and 
clothing  essential  to  their  war  jobs; 
and  we  must  produce  heavier  types 
of  clothing,  including  underwear, 
for  outside  workers.  There  are 
special  programs  to  take  care  of 
these  needs. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  cotton 
textile  shortage.  We  are  approach¬ 
ing  the  most  serious  shortage  of 
garments  in  this  field  that  we  have 
so  far  encountered.  We  have  not 
much  more  than  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  garment  cloth  avail¬ 
able  that  we  had  for  civilians  in 


1939.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  merchan¬ 
disers  of  this  country  that  distribu¬ 
tion  has  so  far  held  up  as  equitably 
as  it  has.  I  have  particularly  ap¬ 
preciated  the  loyal  support  the 
NRDGA  and  many  others  have 
given  to  the  WPB  Declaration  of 
Policy,  which  was  a  voluntary 
method  of  handling  the  problem 
and  which  originated  in  your  own 
ranks.  The  voluntary  rationing  of 
tight  consumer  items  has  been  a 
great  help  in  minimizing  our 
problems  and  in  making  rationing 
unnecessary. 


Fortunately  the  production  drive 
that  has  been  undertaken  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  results  in  manpower 
for  the  mills  and  an  actual  increase 
in  production.  But  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  build  it  back  up  to 
the  12  billion  linear  yards  rate 
reached  early  in  1942.  We  are  now 
producing  textiles  at  around  a  9 
billion  yard  rate.  However,  we  are 
well  on  the  way,  and  if  price  and 
labor  problems  can  be  adequately 
handled  I  am  convinced  we  will 
have  substantial  results  to  show 
long  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
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Planning  Peacetime  Sales 


Officials  of  L.  Bamberger  <!r  Co.,  Neivark,  N.  J.  met  recently  with  General 
Electric  Co.  representatives  to  discuss  peacetime  appliarwe  merchandising. 
Around  the  conference  table  at  the  Bridgeport  plant  of  G.  E.  are:  J.  C.  Saur, 
manager  of  G.  E.’s  distribution  branch  in  Newark;  Michael  Yamin,  executive 
vice  president  of  Bamberger's;  A.  M.  Sweeney,  manager  of  sales,  G.  E.  major 
appliarwes;  C.  IV*  Theleen,  manager  of  sales,  G.  E.  traffic  appliarwes;  Edward 
Darrow,  Bamberger’s  appliance  departments  manager;  and  B.  C.  Bowe,  G.  E.’s 
manager  of  department  store  sales. 


What  IS  more,  the  Army  and 
Navv  liave  both,  made  very  sub¬ 
stantial  tuts  in  their  requirements. 

I  wish  they  t^uld  have  seen  their 
wav  to  making  these  cuts  a  month 
or  so  earlier.  But  the  scope  of  mod¬ 
ern  -war  is  such  that  they  have  to 
secure  their  requirements  up  to 
nine  or  ten  months  before  delivery 
to  the  theater  for  which  they  are 
destined,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
problem  they  have  we  should  be  a 
little  forbearing.  Apparently  it  is 
inevitable  that  people  will  want 
to  have  the  last  figures  correct  be¬ 
fore  they  are  willing  to  make  the 
initial  cuts  that  would  be  so  help¬ 
ful  in  l(K)sening  the  supply  situa¬ 
tion  with  which  we  are  confronted. 
.As  it  is,  we  shall  need  very  substan¬ 
tial  help  in  woolens  during  this 
third  quarter,  in  worsteds  late  in 
the  (juarter,  and  fourth  quarter  re¬ 
lief  which  will  get  us  back  to 
something  approaching  normal  in 
the  cloth  supply,  though  not  in 
garments. 

Meanwhile,  merchants  have  the 
problem  of  otitfitting  returned  sol¬ 
diers  from  their  depleted  men's 
wear  inventories.  This  is  a  real 
res|X)nsibility  and  obligation,  and 
it  means  voluntarily  setting  aside 
the  merchandise  to  take  care  of 
this  most  important  demand. 

In  other  textile  fields  and  in 
leather  gcKKls,  the  .Army  is  contem¬ 
plating  a  reduction  of  stocks  on  a 
long  rtm  basis  that  will  reduce 
them  by  about  45  days  within  the 
next  six  months.  That  will  be  a 
tremendous  help,  although  its  ef¬ 
fect  will  not  be  felt  as  soon  as  it 
could  have  been,  owing  to  the  time 
it  takes  to  pass  these  results 
through  the  long  production  sys¬ 
tem.  We  cannot  pull  control  in 
this  area  until  the  supply  warrants 
it. 

Strip  Steel  Critical 

Direct  as  the  letailer’s  interest 
is  in  textile  and  leather,  he  is,  I 
am  sure,  equally  affected  in  the 
long  run  by  shortages  of  steel. 
Sheet  and  strip  steel  may  give  us 
one  of  our  greatest  reconversion 
difficulties.  The  automobile  in- 
dustrv  must  have  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  these  types  of 
steel  during  the  last  six  months. 
The  whole  field  of  electrical  equip- 
tnent,  particularly  types  that  use 
fractional  horsepower  motors,  such 


as  washing  machines  and  mechani- 
tal  refrigerators,  will  be  affected  by 
the  shortage. 

I'he  fact  is  that  programs  for 
military  assistance  and  essential 
industrial  uses  take  up  nearly  all 
existing  production  of  sheet  and 
strip  steel.  AN'e  must  have  more 
production  or  a  cut  in  the  existing 
programs.  We  really  need  both  to 
achieve  a  free  market  for  non-rated 
orders,  and  that  cut  must  not  fall 
simply  on  essential  civilian  uses, 
ft  must  hit  exports  ;fnd  military 
programs,  t(K>.  Every  step  is  now 
being  taken  that  we  can  devise. 
Inventories  are  being  forced  down 
by  order  and  by  hundreds  of  field 
agents  and  compliance  people. 
Cancellation  of  material  contracts 
is  being  followed  up  to  secure  can¬ 
cellation  of  CMP  tickets.  The  mil¬ 
itary  are  being  pushed  to  make  use 
of  the  more  expiensive  materials, 
like  aluminum,  in  order  to  take 
some  of  the  strain  off  sheet  and 
strip.  If  we  can  reduce  exports; 
if  we  can  make  further  reductions 
in  military  programs;  if  we  can  re¬ 
duce  other  essential  programs  by 
squeezing  inventories  or  by  actual 
cutbacks,  then  we  shall  have 
enough  sheet  and  strip  at  the  end 
of  this  quarter  and  in  the  fourth 
(piarter  to  make  steady  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  progress  toward  recon¬ 
version.  I  am  doing  what  I  know 
bow  to  achieve  these  ends.  To  my 
mind  there  is  nothing  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  to  get  people  back  to 


work  and  to  allow  the  manage¬ 
ment  that  must  handle  this  ojtera- 
tion  the  reasonable  assurance  of 
deliveries  at  the  right  time  for 
their  reconversion  efforts. 

Lumber  is  another  tremendous 
problem.  The  retpiirements  seem 
to  grow,  even  with  a  one-front  war. 

I  hope  we  shall  lie  able  to  reduce 
European  military  requirements 
by  supplying  a  great  jiortion  from 
Cerman  stock  and  by  getting  Swed¬ 
en  and  other  producers  back  into 
(he  picture  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  the  Philip¬ 
pines  may  supply  a  very  large  jiart 
of  the  lumber  in  the  Pacific  the¬ 
ater. 

There  Will  Be  Opposition 

The  NRDGA  has  shown  busi¬ 
ness  statesmanship.  I  bespeak  the 
continued  support  of  its  members 
for  constructive  policy.  There 
will  lie  many  pressures  to  continue 
programs  and  protections.  There 
will  be  pressure  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  segments  of  indus¬ 
try  which  have  become  accustomed 
to  having  someone  else  doing  not 
only  their  buying  but  their  selling. 
But  while  we  may  have  to  retain 
certain  controls  for  a  time,  we  must 
find  a  way  back  to  j)eace  produc¬ 
tion  without  trying  to  manage  the 
whole  economy,  I  ask  supjjort  for 
a  program  whose  purpose  is  to  re¬ 
turn  freedom  into  our  enterprise 
system  as  rapidly  as  is  jx>ssible 
without  hampering  the  war  effort. 


Aujnifit,  1945 
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The  New  Era  in  Merchandising 

By  K.  N.  Merritt, 

Manager  of  Public  Relations,  Air  Express  Divisum,  Railway  Express  Agency 


Air  transport  may  brin};  a 
revolution  in  merchandise 
budgeting.  It  will  reduce 
inventory  recpiirements  and 
cut  markdown  risks.  Small 
initial  orders  and  prompt 
filling  of  re-orders  will  speed 
the  day  when  we  can  de¬ 
scribe  merchandising  as  an 
exact  science. 

Department  store  mer¬ 
chandising  in  all  its  branch¬ 
es  —  marketing,  distributing, 
warehousing,  promotion— is  deeply 
influenced  by  the  modern  stream¬ 
lining  of  transportation.  Each  new 
advance  in  methods  of  expediting 
delivery,  each  new  cut  in  transit 
time  of  goods,  have  proved  profit¬ 
able  for  shipping  executives. 

With  the  synchronization  of  avail¬ 
able  air  and  surface  facilities  for  ex¬ 
press  delivery,  a  new  era  has  opened 
up  for  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants,  who  are  already  adjusting 
their  jjostwar  shipping  plans  to 
make  wider  and  more  ingenious 
use  of  such  stepped-up  service. 

Especially  with  regard  to  air  ex¬ 
press,  rates  have  shown  a  tendency 
to  go  down  and  this  too  is  expected 
to  encourage  rapid  expansion  of 
high-speed  forwarding  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  Other  factors  tending 
in  this  direction  are  the  probable 
development  and  addition  of  new 
equipment  and  devices,  as  well  as 
maturing  realization  of  the  value  of 
utilizing  sp>eed. 

With  no  place  in  the  world  likely 
to  be  more  than  two  and  a  half  days 
flight  from  the  United  States,  our 
samples,  style  merchandise  and  re¬ 
placement  stocks  will  be  closer  than 
ever  before  in  our  history  to  the 
other  cities,  markets  and  supply 
centers  of  this  country  and  the 
world. 

Uses  of  “expressed”  samples  have 
been  familiar  to  department  store 
shippers  for  many  years.  This  is  a 
logical  consequence  of  the  need  to 
beat  comjjetition  to  dealers,  wedge 
op>en  new  markets,  penetrate  new 
areas  of  distribution  and  explore 


the  possibilities  of  new  products. 

Fashion  items  are  no  sooner  born 
than  they  begin  to  die.  This  is  true 
of  fabrics,  costume  jewelry,  gowns 
and  other  style  items  \diich  begin  to 
be  dated  from  the  time  they  go  on 
display.  Each  day  sp>ent  in  getting 
the  goods  to  the  public  cuts  that 
much  from  its  profit-potentiality. 
It  has  become  almost  a  department 
store  axiom  that  shipping  speed  is 
as  vital  to  fashion  merchandise  as 
breathing  is  to  life. 

A  well-known  New  York  retailer, 
who  deals  in  style  goods  with  the 
Hollywood  film  colony,  ships  25  per 
cent  of  this  stock  by  air  and  all  of 
his  style  goods  by  some  form  of  ex¬ 
press  service. 

Similarly,  a  famous  Fifth  Avenue 
department  store  uses  air  express  to 
fill  personalized  orders  in  its  mail 
order  department.  Out-of-town 
customers,  having  selected  their 
garments,  draperies  or  other  goods 
from  a  catalog,  wire  their  orders  to 
the  store  and  deliveries  are  rushed 
to  them  by  the  swiftest  means  avail¬ 
able.  A  short  time  ago,  the  daught¬ 
er  of  the  president  of  a  South  .Amer¬ 
ican  republic  had  her  cousin  in  New 
York  forward  a  fashionable  trous¬ 
seau  to  her  by  international  air  ex¬ 
press. 

Speeds  Investment  Returns 

Delivery  speed  has  given  distribu¬ 
tors  a  chance  to  revolve  their  style 
items  so  that  slow-moving  products 
are  not  allowed  to  lapse  into  com¬ 
plete  loss.  By  sending  one  item  to 
each  outlet  and  watching  the  sales 
results  closely,  they  are  able  to  de¬ 
termine  the  items  lacking  in  appeal 
for  certain  areas.  Use  of  combined 
air-rail  express  permits  a  rapid 
switch  of  products  from  one  area 
to  another  until  all  are  selling  at 
a  profitable  pace. 

Simple  arithmetic  shows  that  if  a 
store  has  $1,000  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  transit  and  a  ten-day  period 
is  required  for  transportation,  then 
$10,000  value  is  actually  frozen  as 
tightly  as  though  it  were  in  a  bank 
that  had  closed. 

If  the  goods  have  been  billed  on 
a  ten-day  basis,  in  order  to  get  the 


discount  advantage,  the  bills  will 
have  to  be  paid  before  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  even  gets  a  chance  to 
place  his  goods  on  sale.  By  drastic¬ 
ally  cutting  the  transit  period,  the 
manager  could  secure  the  goods  be¬ 
fore  the  bills  fell  due,  giving  him 
that  much  time  to  make  necessary 
adjustments. 

Following  this  line  of  reasoning, 
if  the  manager  used  a  service  that 
could  reduce  the  transit  time  to 
four  days,  he  would  have  only 
$4,000  tied  up  and  $6,000  freed  for 
working  capital.  Should  he  reduce 
transportation  to  two  days  then  he 
has  only  $2,000  frozen  and  $8,000 
free.  Via  air  express,  he  may  get 
the  goods  to  its  destination  over¬ 
night,  thereby  freeing  $9,000  of  the 
$10,000  value  for  his  capital  ac¬ 
count. 

Effect  on  Inventories 

Speedy  deliverv  service  has  a  test¬ 
ed  value  in  vitalizing  stock  turn¬ 
over.  Less  mark-downs,  more  pro¬ 
ductive  capital  investment,  less  in¬ 
terest,  less  merchandise  taxes,  in¬ 
crease  of  sales  through  more  novel 
and  varied  market  offerings  all  fol¬ 
low. 

Common  risks  of  rapid  turnover 
such  as  sacrificing  markup  for  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  or  inviting  loss  of  sales 
by  carrying  too  narrow  an  assort¬ 
ment  or  too  small  a  reserve  of  fast¬ 
selling  items  are  largely  avoided  by 
using  high-speed  transportation. 

Coordinated  air-rail-truck  express 
service  is  expected  to  exert  in  time 
a  corrective  influence  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  costly  and  unwieldy  system  of 
inventories.  Many  department  store 
heads  have  long  recognized  that  re¬ 
tail  stores  capitalized  at  $50,000  or 
less  should  not  maintain  inventories 
of  more  than  75  per  cent  of  net 
working  capital.  Larger  stores 
should  never  carry  inventories  of 
more  than  100  per  cent  of  net  work¬ 
ing  capital,  according  to  the  same 
sources. 

In  this  connection,  same-day  de¬ 
livery  to  most  parts  of  the  country 
is  found  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
maintaining  numerous  warehouses 
or  overstocking  for  fear  that  replace- 
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ments  iniglil  not  arrive  on  time  to 
satisfy  impatient  eustomers.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  ser\c  all  possible  points  of 
retail  disti  ilnition,  Railway  Express 
Agenev  already  operates  23,000  ex¬ 
press  offices,  of  which  728  are  air 
express  points  including  375  in  air¬ 
port  cities. 

Depaitinent  stores  have  for  some 
time  exploited  the  measurable  value 
of  air  express  in  promoting  their 
stock.  Shops  in  many  localities 
liave  found  it  well  to  advertise  that 
tfieir  new  stock  was  flown  from  the 
chief  style  centers  of  the  country 
Striking  window'  displays  with  an 
aviation  motif  have  attracted  new 
customers  and  proved  a  consistent 
lure  to  old  ones.  Mtich  free  public¬ 
ity  still  attends  the  use  of  air  ex- 
|)ress  in  making  deliveries  of  dry 
goods  and  apparel. 

The  First  Air  Delivery 

The  interest  of  the  .\ir  Express 
Division  of  the  .Agency  in  shipping 
department  stevre  merchandise  dates 
from  the  very  start  of  the  enterprise. 
In  fact,  the  first  air  express  ship¬ 
ment  ever  recorded  was  a  package 
containing  five  Ixtlts  of  silk  con¬ 
signed  to  the  Morehouse  Martens 
department  store  in  Columbus,  O 
Handled  by  combined  air-rail  ex¬ 
press  in  November,  1910,  the  ship¬ 
ment  weighed  60  pounds  and  was 
valued  at  .31,000. 

It  may  be  significant  to  note  that 
even  then  the  promotional  value  of 
delivery  by  air  was  recognized.  The 
silk  was  cut  up  into  blue  four-in- 
hand  ties  and  sold  as  souvenirs  of 
the  first  air  shipment  in  history. 

With  the  American  way  of  life 
geared,  as  it  is  to  the  old  saying, 
“Time  is  money,”  and  with  deitart- 
ment  store  executives  and  dealers 
in  dry  goods  becoming  adept  at 
converting  speed  into  dollars  and 
cents.  Railway  Express  Agency  looks 
ahead  to  the  postwar  era  for  early 
and  rapid  expansion  of  air  express. 


A  plane  arrives,  and  air  express  shipments  are  unloaded  and  transferred  to 
trucks  Many  of  the  shipments  are  consigned  to  department  stores. 


This  ivas  the  first  air  express  shipment,  date  1910.  Since  there  was  no  cockpit 
or  cabin,  the  package  ivas  carried  on  the  knees  of  pilot  and  passenger  from 
Dayton  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  it  was  delivered  to  Morehouse  Martens. 


^See  the  article,  “Air  Shipments  Save 
.More  than  Time”,  ljy  Glenn  Evers,  in 
the  June,  1945  issue  of  The  Brii  ETix 
for  a  table  showing  comparative  costs 
on  a  shipment  of  dresses  by  air  and 
fiy  rail  express  from  New  A'ork  to 
various  points  in  the  country.  .Air 
express  rates  today  are  70  cents  per 
ton  mile.  Some  predict  postwar  rates 
as  low  as  10  cents  per  ton  mile. 


The  airplane  is  simply  the  newest  addition  to  the  nation’s  nettvork  of  high¬ 
speed  express  facilities.  Here  is  an  ingeniems  revolving  conveyor  in  the  Express 
Agency’s  gigantic  New  York  terminal,  ivhere  shipments  picked  up  in  the  gar¬ 
ment  center  are  sorted  and  despatched  all  over  the  country. 
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This  Small  Store  Behaves  Like  a  Big  One — 
And  Finds  It  No  Trouble  at  All 

By  B.  M.  Ashell 

AshelVs  Apparel  Shop,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


WHA 1  o£  the  luture  of  the 
small  individually  owned 
store?  My  opinion  is  that  it 
can  be  very  bright  indeed.  But  it 
doesn’t  have  to  be;  and  it  isn’t 
likely  to  be  unless  the  merchant 
himself  makes  it  so. 

I  am  convinced  that  small  towns, 
the  ones  that  are  strategically  lo¬ 
cated,  will  assume  even  greater  im¬ 
portance  in  our  American  scheme 
of  life.  The  chain  stores  and  many 
large  department  store  operators 
think  so,  judging  from  reports  of 
their  postwar  plans. 

The  smaller  town  merchant  can’t 
just  worry  about  meeting  such 
competition.  There  are  ways  of 
preparing  for  it  now,  and  we  are 
attempting  to  do  so.  We  ^re  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  strong  buying  office, 
which  is  a  tremendous  help  not  only 
in  our  buying  but  also  in  our  pro¬ 
motions.  We  regularly  undertake 
small  improvements  in  our  interior, 
our  windows,  oiir  advertising  and 
our  selling  methods.  We  are  afraid 
to  wait  for  competition  to  force  us 
to  do  this.  Our  merchandising 
plans  are  closely  linked  with  brand 
names.  We  constautiy' remind  our 
customers  that  we  sell  “Famous 
Fashions  as  Featured  in  Leading 
Fashion  Magazines.”  We  advertise 
consistently,  and  we  conduct  pro¬ 
motions  regularly. 

Reading  the  story  of  a  promotion 
that  a  big  city  store  has  conducted, 
the  “little  business  men”  in  that 
store’s  trade  area  quite  often  say, 
“I  wish  I  were  big  enough  to  do 
something  like  that!”  I  used  to  say 
that  myself.  Then  I  found  out  we 
could  do  “something  like  that,”  and 
we  did  it— much  to  the  delight  of 


our  customers,  who  felt  pleased  and 
flattered  l)y  the  interest  we  were 
showing  in  them. 

.\fter  conducting  a  few  of  these 
promotions,  we  wonder  why  more 
of  the  smaller  merchants  don’t  do 
similar  things.  They  take  just  a 
little  work  and  itlanning.  In  a 
smaller  town— ours  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  10,000— customers  are  much 
closer  to  tis,  the  contacts  are  easier, 
and  the  results  much  more  tangible. 

Some  Typical  Promotions 

In  1940,  shortly  after  we  opened, 
we  mailed  several  hundred  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  a  selected  group  of 
potential  customers,  asking  their  ad- 
\  ice  on  the  kind  of  merchandise  we 
should  offer  them,  what  they  liked 
Itest  about  our  shop,  and  if  there 
was  anything  about  it  they  didn’t 
like.  In  short,  we  wanted  them  to 
help  us  give  them  the  kind  of  shop 
they  would  like  to  have.  We  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  number  of  helpful 
and  interesting  returns. 

In  1941  we  had  a  Typical  Mother 
Contest.  We  offered  a  cash  prize  to 
the  child— from  seven  to  70— who 
wrote  the  best  letter  telling  why  his 
or  her  mother  should  be  chosen. 
The  winning  mother  received  from 
the  Donnelly  Garment  Co.  an  all¬ 
expense  trip  to  Kansas  City  as  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  James  Reed,  the  form¬ 
er  Mrs.  Nell  Donnelly,  plus  a  dress 
of  the  mother’s  choosing  from  the 
factory.  The  mother  who  won  the 
trip  still  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the 
highlights  of  her  life. 

A  war  bond  and  other  prizes  were 
offered  in  1942  to  the  writers  of  the 
best  essays  on  the  subject,  “What 
Can  I  Do  to  Speed  Victory?”  .At 
the  same  time  we  put  on  a  flag  dis¬ 
play, 'showing  the  history  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  .American  flag. 

We  devoted  both  our  windows 
on  Flag  Day,  1943,  to  a  display  of 
the  photographs  of  the  men  and 
women  from  our  county  who  are 
serving  in  the  armed  services. 
Thousands  of  people  came  to  see  it. 


and  it  was  held  over  for  a  week. 

.A  Slackadorable  Parade  was  an- 
other  of  our  promotions.  Cash 
prizes  were  offered  to  the  wearer  of 
the  most  attractive  slacks,  and  the 
prizes  were  doubled  if  the  slacks  had 
been  purchased  from  us.  There  was 
a  huge  turnout  for  the  event.  Our 
slack  sales  boomed;  and  four  out  of 
the  five  first  prizes  were  won  by 
wearers  of  slacks  from  our  shop. 

Fhen  wc  had  a  Photogenic  Con¬ 
test.  Each  of  the  sororities  in  the 
local  (ollege  selected  two  candidates. 
W’e  published  photographs  of  them 
—wearing  our  clothes- in  a  series  of 
ads  that  appeared  in  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  the  college  paper.  The 
prize  winner,  selec  ted  by  the  direct¬ 
or  of  a  photography  school  in  New 
York,  received  an  enlargement  of 
her  photograph. 

For  the  high  school  and  college 
students  in  our  trade  area  we  ran 
ad-writing  contests,  dress  design 
contests,  teen-age  fashion  shows  and 
similar  events.  The  journalism  and 
home  economics  teachers  liked  them 
and  were  always  very  cooperative. 

W’e  have  run  ads  regularly  in 
et  ery  war  bond  campaign  (one  was 
reprinted  in  \Vomen’s  Wear) ;  and 
we  have  entered  photographs  of  our 
tvar  bond  windows  in  the  national 
contests  (without  ever  winning  a 
prize!) 

W'e  are  firm  believers  in  the  value 
of  fashion  shows,  and  we  have  had 
many  of  them,  each  with  a  definite 
theme. 

In  all  our  promotions— and  I  have 
mentioned  just  a  few— our  aim  is  to 
get  the  active  participation  of  the 
girls  and  women  in  our  trade  area, 
rite  activities  I  have  mentioned  are 
closely  tied  up  with  the  direct  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  business.  Beyond 
that,  we  think  it  important  that  we 
assume  a  definite  share  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  development  of 
our  community.  This  we  have  done. 
AVe  have  helped  to  plan  and  devel¬ 
op  many  civic  activities,  and  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  them. 
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SCJOTO  COUNTY  GOLD  STAR 


Tk«M  boys  h«vt  gn**  t(i«<r  lim  ta  their  country  ftw  vory 
things  thny  iiti  (or  ore  the  things  lor  which  we  ore  eslied  to 
buy  bends.  We  cannot  at  best  ever  match  their  socrilice  but  we 
con  buy  bonds.  This  is  our  obtigotion  to  them. 


‘"Mother — if  it  imkee  crery  kut  man  in  America 
to  xhoulder  arnm  and  win  tki$  fight  to  preeene 
our  way  of  life-^  is  worth  ill'' 


The  tVar  Rond  promotions  of  Atlas  Fashions,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  ivon  national  attention 
and  the  unstinted  praise  of  experts  in  public  relations.  The  results  they  pro¬ 
duced  earned  for  the  store  the  Treasury  Department’s  star  for  outstanding  performance. 


The  Smaller  Store’s  Public  Relations 


By  Leonard  F.  Mongeon, 
Manager,  Smaller  Stores  Division 


BM.  ASHELL,  whose  lively  from  participation  in  important 
report  on  his  store’s  pro-  issues  by  saying,  ‘It  might  be  had 
motion  activities  appears  on  for  busine.ss.’  W'e  may  find  our- 
the  opposite  page,  sends  us  an  selves  and  our  business  being  run 
opinion  on  a  related  subject  which  by  men  and  groups  who  have  no 
will  interest  every  store  head.  He  such  fears.” 

criticizes  sharply  the  doctrine  that  'I’hese  are  the  words  of  a  troubl- 
it  is  best  for  the  retailer  to  keep  ed  man,  writing,  we  happen  to 
quiet  and  play  safe  on  controver-  know',  from  the  center  of  a  local 
sial  public  issues.  storm.  The  month’s  mail  also 

“What,”  he  asks,  “should  we  brought  a  quite  different  opinion 
‘little  business  men’  expect  from  on  the  small  store’s  public  rela- 
government?  It  seems  to  me  that  tions  policy,  this  one  from  L.  C. 
if  we  are  going  to  be  helped  by  gov-  Bartlett,  advertising  manager  of 
ernnient,  we  should  have  at  least  I’he  Gorton  Coy,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
intelligent  and  informed  opinions  Mr.  Bartlett  writes: 
on  regulations  that  will  affect  us.  “In  a  city  of  this  size,  and  partic- 
I  am  certain  we  can  exert  a  great  ularly  in  Elmira,  undue  activity  in 
deal  of  influence  on  both  our  civic  affairs  is  immediately  con- 
legislators  and  the  public  if  we  strued  as  a  bid  for  patronage.  This 
offer  intelligent  and  constructive  does  not  mean  that  we  show  little 
criticism.  The  day  will  soon  be  or  no  interest  in  local  activities, 
past  when  we  can  excuse  ourselves  but  we  do  it  thiough  our  execu¬ 


tives  and  their  local  affiliations. 
In  this  way  the  Gorton  Coy  is  well 
represented  in  virtually  every  city 
activity  by  some  person  who  is 
({ualified  by  talent  and  experience 
to  play  an  important  part  in  that 
activity. 

“I  have  had  retail  experience  in 
several  large  cities,  and  I  have  often 
found  that  retail  stores  Ijecome 
obnoxious  when  they  indulge  too 
freely  in  civic  affairs.  It  is  well 
enough  to  take  an  interest  in  these 
matters— in  fact,  the  democratic 
principle  demands  it— but  it  is  also 
wise  to  refrain  from  making  en¬ 
emies.  The  success  of  any  retail 
store  depends  more  upon  the  en¬ 
emies  it  does  NOT  make  than 
upon  the  friends  it  makes,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  a  small  city,  where  the 
turnover  in  population  is  compara¬ 
tively  small.  {Cant’d  on  page  22) 
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“Discretion  is  always  the  better 
part  of  valor.  In  my  humble  opin¬ 
ion,  the  ‘personality’  of  a  store  is 
not  measured  by  its  civic  activities. 

A  little  more  attention  to  good, 
sound  merchandising  and  less  em¬ 
phasis  upon  extraneous  matters 
will  go  a  long  way  towards  help¬ 
ing  the  average  store  to  retain  the 
respect  of  the  community  and  to 
achieve  the  success  that  balances 
the  budget.” 

The  opinions  expressed  by  Mr. 
Ashell  and  Mr.  Bartlett  are  not 
necessarily  in  direct  opposition  to 
each  other.  Mr.  Ashell  was  writ¬ 
ing  about  legislation  that  affects 
the  store  as  an  employer  and  a 
taxpayer;  Mr.  Bartlett  about  mat¬ 
ters  in  which  the  store  is  concerned 
only  as  a  part  of  the  general  com¬ 
munity. 

Yet  there  is  enough  difference 
in  their  points  of  view  to  suggest 
that  if  the  two  stores  happened  to 
find  themselves  in  identical  situa¬ 
tions,  they  would  react  to  them 
(|uite  differently. 

The  Middle  Way 

Most  stores  in  small  communi¬ 
ties  pursue  a  middle  course.  That 
is,  they  stay  out  of  arguments  l)ut 
they  are  quite  untroubled  by  the 
idea  that  enthusiastic  sponsorship 
of  community  activities  might  lie 
considered  a  bid  for  business.  \Ve 
have  been  assembling  information 
on  the  institutional  and  “public- 
g<M)d”  undertakings  of  menjbers  of 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division.  The 
range  and  variety  of  their  non¬ 
commercial  doings  are  impressive; 
and  no  unbiased  observer  can 
doubt  that  these  stores  are  much 
more  than  selling  machines.  They 
have  kept  the  human  touch;  and 
in  many  instances  they  tpiite  obvi¬ 
ously  supply  leadershij)  in  com- 
tnunity  affairs. 

The  importance  of  the  influence 
they  wield  has  been  dramatically 
illustrated  in  the  various  War 
Bond  drives.  A  case  in  point  is 
Atlas  Fashions  (annual  volume  in 
the  $200,000-5500.000  grouj)) . 
which  has  sold  $1,. 500,000  in  Bonds 
in  the  town  of  Portstnouth,  Ohio, 
whose  population  is  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  ^0,000. 

rhe  store  was  ajipointed  a  War 
Bond  agenev  in  fulv.  1942.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  first  several  numths’  pro¬ 
motion  were  not  satislactorv  to  \Vil- 


CITY  WATER 

Will  Be  Available,  Without  Charge 
At  The  Following  Places 


All  Woter  Charges  Will  Be  Assumed  By 


'Qim  Of  Ohio's  Good  Stores* 


The  principle  of  the  “good  neighbor”  in  action.  Marting's,  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  helps,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  meet  a  community  crisis. 

and  starkly  realistic  pictures  of 
local  meti  who  ha\e  suffered  per- 
mattetu  disabilities  go  straight  to 
their  tnark.  Nobody  in  Ports¬ 
mouth  can  fail  to  think  of  the 
war  as  an  intensely  local  tragedy, 
reachitig  itito  the  homes  of  tieigh- 
bors  attd  friends  every  day  of  tite 
week,  (^het  Linham.  advertising 
manager  of  the  Portsmouth  Times, 
writes  the  copy.  During  the  Sev¬ 
enth  War  Loan  Drive  Atlas  sold 
over  5214.000  in  Bonds.  Its  adver¬ 
tising  series  contitiues  in  unbroken 
se(|uence  between  Drives. 

rhe  Atlas  atls  ate  so  charged 
with  selling  power  that  thev  have 
been  widely  reproduced  by  sales 
promotion  services  and  adxettis- 


liam  -Vtlas.  president  and  general 
matiager  of  the  store.  He  tlecided 
to  throw  auay  t!ie  handout  ma¬ 
terial— it  was  good  enough,  but 
what  he  wanted  was  dynamite 
that  would  shock  Portsmouth  in¬ 
to  record-breaking  Bond  pur¬ 
chases. 

From  that  time  on,  every  Bond 
at!  that  .\tlas  ran  bad  a  complete¬ 
ly  local  theme.  They  have  used 
pictures  of  local  servicemen  regu- 
larlv— those  who  had  entered  the 
service,  at  first,  then  those  who 
had  won  decorations,  those  who 
had  beett  wounded,  finally  regular 
listings  of  those  who  had  given 
their  lives  in  combat.  Messages 
Iroin  bereased  families  of  heroes, 
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inR  ina^a/ines.  Vet  they  are  liy  no 
means  the  glossy  ultimate  in  ad¬ 
vertising  technique.  The  quality 
in  thetn  that  has  prcKluted  such 
remarkable  results  is  hunianily. 
riiis  is  a  store  that  accepts  the  idea 
of  connnunity  leadership  witit  eii; 
ihusiasin. 

The  .\tlas  job  has  Iteeii  out¬ 
standing  because  of  its  highly  in¬ 
dividual  advertising  treatment. 
But  iti  varying  degrees,  small  stores 
in  small  (ommnnities  all  over  the 
countrv  hate  won  the  connnentla- 
tion  ol  the  I'reasurv  nepartmeni 
for  their  War  Bond  work.  And 
their  rep(»rts  to  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division  indicate  that  they  are 
prouder  of  this  achievement  than 
of  anything  else  they  have  ac¬ 
complished.  The  theorists  who 
(|uestion  the  place  of  the  small  in¬ 
dependent  retailer  in  our  economy 
might  do  well  to  consider  the  part 
such  stores  play  in  our  human 
stKiety. 

Fhey  play  that  part  in  the  every- 
dav  affairs  of  connnnnitv  life  as 
well  as  in  the  crisis  of  war.  Here, 
for  example,  is  an  incident  from 
the  files  of  Marting  Bros,  (ki.,  in 
tlie  same  town  as  .\tlas— Ports¬ 


mouth,  Ohio.  Last  summer  one  ol 
the  most  serious  droughts  in  years 
hit  that  area.  .Albert  .Matting, 
president  of  the  store,  promptly 
undert(M>k  to  lx.*ar  the  expense  ol 
supplying  city  water  to  farmers  in 
outlying  sections.  .Seven  places 
were  designated  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  and  to  each  of  them 
came  a  steady  stream  of  jteople. 
Many  farmers  dropped  into  the 
store  to  see  Mr.  Marting  and  thank 
him  |)ersonally.  It  was  an  incident 
in  the  life  of  a  store,  but  the  news¬ 
papers  around  made  a  great  deal  of  ■ 
the  story,  (ietierosity  is  news. 

A  C^ommunity  Builder 

Let’s  turn  now  to  |.  M.  Hartley, 
in  Fairmont,  W.  V'a.  In  the  words 
of  its  advertising  manager,  Mrs. 
Jeannette  .A.  Leeper,  Hartley’s, 
“reckons  the  daily  job  as  one  that 
must  go  a  great  deal  further  than 
the  fiitidamentals  of  commerce.” 
How  much  further  it  d<K's  go  tan 
Ik‘  judged  by  this  fact:  the  store, 
situated  in  a  town  of  less  than 
25,(MM),  had  a  Seventh  War  Loan 
tpiota  of  ,S()0,()(K).  It  sold  .S307,77.'» 
in  i'.-lionds. 

.\s  part  of  the  .Seventh  War 


Loan  publicity.  Hartley’s  adver¬ 
tised  for  |x;ople  to  bring  itt  war 
trophies  sent  home  by  their  Ixtys 
from  the  battle  fronts.  They  gave 
over  their  largest  display  window 
to  the  collection,  tagging  each 
trophy  with  its  hi^^tory  and  Mie 
names  of  the  soldier  and  the  recip- 
ient»  (aowds  never  left  the  display. 

One  «)f  Hartley’s  major  interests 
right  tiow  is  the  jK>stw'ar  develop- 
metit  of  the  community.  In  Ma) 
it  gave  a  full  week  of  its  daily 
radio  time  to  s|K*akers  who  dis¬ 
cussed  the  various  as|X“cts  of  com¬ 
munity  development.  This  was 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  Up¬ 
per  Monotigahela  Valley;  Ck)rp. 

Hartley’s  regards  its  radio  time, 
a  half-hour  every  dty  from  Moti- 
ilay  to  Friday,  as  an  im|M)rtant 
channel  for  the  organisation  and 
sponsorship  of  projects  of  getieral 
connnunity  interest.  Fhey  give  the 
titne  away  very  liberally— the  coun¬ 
ty’s  agricultural  agent  takes  over 
in  the  spring;  religious  seasons  are 
observed  with  radio  services:  atid 
city  ofhcials  use  the  broadcast  la- 
cilities.  Fhe  store  ties  in  smartly 
when  a  commercial  is  indicated;  but 
it  foregoes  the  commercial  rathei 
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T.  J.  ROTH  wid  it: 


Tivo  ads  in  a  tivelve-time  institutional  series  of  Roth’s,  Sufserior,  IVisc.  The  one  at  the 
left  describes  the  store's  performarue  as  job-maker  and  tax  payer  in  the  community. 
The  other  stresses  the  spirit  of  friendly  helpfulness  behind  the  store’s  I’arious  credit  facilities. 
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welfare,  Mr.  Eliassof  remarks,  in 
phrasing  significant  in  itself:  “We 
do  these  things  to  show  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  generous  supjwt 
we  receive  from  the  people  of  East 
Texas.” 

Mayer  &  Schmidt  is  also  one  of 
the  proud  group  of  smaller  stores 
that  have  the  Treasury  Award  for 
War  Bond  selling.  This  was 
achieved  in  the  Sixth  War  Loan, 
when  the  store  sold  $200,000  in 
Bonds,  in  a  town  of  less  than  30,- 
000  population. 

Institutional  Advertising 

^his  article  makes  no  attempt  to 
do  more  than  select  illustrations, 
almost  at  random,  from  the 
plentiful  evidence  that  the  small 
independent  store  almost  always 
gives  its  community  something 
more  than  merchandise  service.  It 
does  not  always  drive  this  fact 
home  by  using  institutional  adver¬ 
tising;  and  in  a  small  community 
it  is  often  quite  unnecessary  to  do 
so.  The  people  already  knoxv.  But 
in  other  cases,  the  smaller  store’s 
institutional  advertising  is  of  not¬ 
able  excellence.  .\n  example  was 
the  twelve-ad  campaign  of  Roth 
Bros.  Co.,  of  Superior,  Wise.,  in 
1944.  The  store  is  in  the  $500,000- 
$750,000  volume  group. 

“There  is  no  doubt  about  it,” 
one  of  the  ads  said,  “the  larger  a 
store  is,  the  greater  is  its  debt  to 
J,  M.  Hartley  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  considers  it  an  oblif’otion,  as  well  as  a  community  it  serv'es.  Roths 

matter  of  selfish  interest,  to  channel  postwar  talk  into  community  action.  pays  down  on  its  obligation  regu¬ 

larly  through  taxes,  salaries,  rent, 
etc.  But  there  are  voluntary  means, 
too,  bv  which  upper  Wisconsin’s 
leading  department  store  shoulders 
part  of  the  responsibility  that 
comes  from  sharing  the  fortunes  of 
this  community.” 

.After  listing  a  few  of  the  store’s 
many  community  activities  and 
contributions,  the  ad  concludes: 
“Things  that  are  good  for  .Superi¬ 
or,  upper  Wisconsin,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  get  first  and  year  ’round  at¬ 
tention  at  Roth’s.  You  see,  Roth’s 
store  was  founded  on  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  that  policy  55  years  ago, 
and  we  who  carry  on  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  our  founder  learned  our 
lessons  well.” 

Under  the  heading,  “Attend 
Your  Church  Regularly”,  Roth’s 
ran  a  series  of  church  ads  for  six 
months.  Every  Friday  the  picture 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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frequently.  gation  and  an  opportunity  in  help- 

.Activities  of  this  kind  take  place  ing  to  build  a  prosperous  com- 
against  the  background  of  the  68-  munity.  The  Mayer  &  Schmidt 
year  old  store’s  established  reputa-  store  contributed  generously  to  an 
tion  as  a  force  for  community  industrial  fund  raised  by  the  corn- 
progress.  munity  to  help  attract  postwar 

Mrs.  Leeper  reflects  the  views  of  industries.  In  six  months  the 
the  store’s  president,  H.  J.  Hartley,  totvn  has  gotten  three  new  plants 
when  she  says:  “We  are  proud  of  signed  up,  and  a  fourth  is  on  the 
our  organization,  but  not  to  the  verge. 

extent  that  we  view  it  through  D.  Eliassof,  president  of  Mayer 
smoked  glasses.  We  really  do  feel,  &  Schmidt,  takes  special  pride  in 
however,  that  we  are  a  power  in  the  fact  that  when  the  store  cele- 
our  community.  We  have  sincerely  brated  its  50th  anniversary  the 
helped  to  build  the  community—  leading  business  men  and  com- 
perhaps  selfishly,  through  the  con-  munity  officials  took  a  full  page 
viction  that  tvhat  helps  Fairmont  newspaper  ad  to  honor  Mayer  & 
helps  Hartley’s.  .And  we  are  proud  Schmidt  for:  “Length  of  serv'ice, 
that  we  are  frequently  referred  to  integrity  of  character,  and  loyal 
not  as  a  store  but  as  an  institxi-  support  of  the  cultural  advance- 
tion.”  ment  of  Tyler.”  In  the  course  of 

Down  in  Tyler,  Texas  is  another  describing  the  store’s  several  regu- 
of  the  many  stores  that  see  an  obli-  lar  contributions  to  community 
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The  Central  Credit  Office  Plan 


Most  store  credit  men  are 
dubious  about  centralizing 
charge  account  services  in 
a  single  community  office. 
The  results  of  a  CMD  study 
on  this  subject  appeared  in 
our  June  issue.  Similar  use 
of  The  Bulletin’s  columns 
has  been  requested  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  plan  for  his 
reply.  Here  it  is. 

\ 

IN  proposing  the  consideration 
of  a  centralized  charge  ac¬ 
count  procedure,  we  seem  to 
have  stirred  up  a  lively  contro¬ 
versy. 

The  progressive  spirit  which  ani¬ 
mates  .American  retail  enterprise 
includes  a  healthy  dash  of  skepti¬ 
cism  alxHit  any  innovation  until 
its  worth  is  thoroughly  demonstrat¬ 
ed.  That  this  demonstration  can 
be  made  for  United  Chargacount 
Service  is  our  major  premise. 
Years  of  research  and  investigation 
—plus  experience— supjjort  this  be¬ 
lief.  VVe  ask  meanwhile,  that  re¬ 
tail  executives  do  not  form  prema¬ 
ture  conclusions  by  judging  the 
plan  before  the  facts  are  known. 

In  the  June  issue  of  The  Bul¬ 
letin,  our  good  friend,  J.  Gordon 
Dakins,  published  the  summarized 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  which 
he  had  sent  out  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division. 

It  happens  that  the  omissions  in 
the  brief  statement  which  accom¬ 
panied*  the  questionnaire  include 
points  which  are  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  our  proposals. 
They  are:  (1)  United  Charga¬ 
count  Service  is  now  being  offered 
only  to  one  small  city,  for  a  satis¬ 
factory  test  operation.  (Expenses 
of  installation  to  be  borne  by  us) . 
(2)  The  service  will  not  be  offered 
generally  or  recommended  to 
others  until  such  a  trial  fully  sus¬ 
tains  in  practice  the .  advantages 
claimed  for  it. 

^Ve  have  satisfied  ourselves 
through  long  study  and  extensive 


By  Wells  J.  Huntley, 
Farrington  Manufacturing  Co. 

research  that  the  plan  will  receive 
excellent  customer  acceptance,  and 
will  contribute  measurable  effi¬ 
ciency  to  present  credit  practices. 
Since  we  are  prepared  to  prove 
these  {joints  in  operation,  the  ob¬ 
jections  registered  in  the  returns 
{jrinted  in  the  June  article  in  The 
litiLLETiN  must  remain  {jurely 
imaginary  until  the  test  can  be 
conqjleted.  Let’s  consider  these  ob¬ 
jections  in  the  light  of  our  re¬ 
search: 

Cliistomer  Acceptance 

Scmie  of  the  objections  concern 
customer  acceptance.  C  Examples: 
“Such  a  |)lan  tends  to  destroy  a 
store’s  jjrestige,’’  “Customers  may 
object  to  regimentation  because 
the  o{jeration  is  too  machine-like;” 
and  so  on. 

number  of  impartial  surveys 
are  available  which  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  customer’s  concept  of 
store  prestige  is  based  primarily 
on  its  merchandise,  sales  service,  re¬ 
liability,  etc.  They  reveal  that  the 
average  customer  is  little  con- 
cernod  about  the  ofjeration  and 
practices  of  the  Credit  Department, 
the  a|jpearance  of  the  statement, 
and  other  purely  accounting  as- 
jjects  of  her  relationship— unless 
these  are  so  far  below  reasonable 
standards  of  accuracy  and  courtesy 
that  they  interfere  with  the  jjleas- 
ure  of  {jatronizing  the  store. 

Since  United  Chargacount  Serv¬ 
ice  will  not  have  the  slightest  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  stores’  merchandise, 
sales  service,  and  reliability,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  service  can  af¬ 
fect  store  “prestige”  in  the  mind 
of  the  customer,  {jarticularly  if 
she  likes  the  convenience  of  the 
new  service. 

There  is  also  some  weighty  evi¬ 
dence  against  these  objections 
from  ex{>erience  with  {jarallel  in- 
no\ations.  Remember  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  |)fK)led  delivery  service? 
“Store  prestige  will  be  injured  by 
the  lack  of  uniformed  dcli\erymen 
and  vehicles  bearing  store  identi¬ 
fication!”  “Deliveries  will  not  be 
as  ‘personal’  and  as  carefully 
made”,  etc.  Now  that  pooled  de¬ 


li\ery  is  standard  {jractice  in  most 
cities,  those  fears  have  been  over¬ 
come.  Our  own  Charga-Plate 
Croup  plan,  now  flourishing  in 
major  cities  from  coast  to  coast, 
when  first  offered  was  met  with 
similar  objections,  and  those 
doubts,  too,  were  conclusively 
jjroven  to  be  groundless. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is 
another  important  consideration 
which  substantiates  our  confidence 
in  go(Kl  customer  acceptance  for 
the  {jroject:  I'he  great  majority 
of  charge  customers  are  prompt- 
{jaying  individuals  who  have  no 
jjersonal  relationship  whatever 
with  the  credit  office  after  the 
formality  of  first  ofjening  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Nevertheless,  the  {jrojjosed  |>lan 
safeguards  every  desirable  avenue 
of  {jersonal  contact  between  the 
customer  and  the  store.  An  ad¬ 
equate  framework  of  credit  {Jer- 
sonnel  must  be  retained  by  the 
store  for  this  purpose.  If  the  cus¬ 
tomer  prefers  to  {jay  her  bill  in 
{jerson  at  the  store,  she  may  do 
so.  If  the  newcomer  wishes  to  es¬ 
tablish  her  credit  by  applying  at 
the  store,  she  will  receive  the  same 
courteous  treatment  as  always. 
If  merchandise  requires  adjust¬ 
ment,  only  the  store  can  authorize 
it.  If  s{jecial  credit  consideration 
is  asked  and  she  chooses  to  take  it 
iqj  with  the  store  her  case  will  get 
the  store’s  immediate  attention  and 
decision. 

Only  if  she  is  delinquent  will  the 
store  not  be  able  to  follow  present 
jjractice  and  send  her  the  usual  re- 
(piests  for  {jayment!  In  case  of  de¬ 
linquency  the  store  may  and 
should  profess  ignorance  of  the 
•  jjroblem  and  refer  her  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  office. 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

Other  objections  express  doubts 
about  the  {jractical  “workability” 
of  the  plan.  .So  far  as  the  mere 
mechanics  of  a  centralized  opera¬ 
tion  are  concerned,  there  is  one 
cpiick  answer:  a  large-scale  ac¬ 
counting  operation  is  demonstrab¬ 
ly  more  efficient  than  one  of  small- 
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er  scale,  provided  it  is  installed 
alte’r  adequate  study  and  with  suf¬ 
ficient  facilities  and  etpiipinent. 
Large  city  banks  which  have  cen¬ 
tralized  all  accounting  work  for 
their  hranclu's  in  the  main  office, 
have  gaitted  tiot  merely  economy, 
but  in  the  (]uality  of  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  still  make  their  nortnal 
totitacts  at  the  itratiches. 

In  our  several  years  *)f  researdi 
ott  I'nited  Lhargacount  Service,  we 
have  analyzed  every  conceivable 
probletn  of  adtnittistration  and 
louline  o|K'iation.  riiorough  pro¬ 


vision  is  tiiade  h)r  adequate  account¬ 
ing  machinery,  prompt  production 
of  itemized  statements,  accessibili¬ 
ty  of  data  for  ritsh  calls  fntm  stores, 
proper  bonditig  and  other  protec¬ 
tive  measures  on  persontiel.  The 
itse  of  moderti  pttnched-card  inc- 
cfiatiical  accouttting  is  untpiestion- 
ably  efficient  and  economical  pro¬ 
vided  the  operation  is  sufficietitly 
large. 

New  York  vs.  Small  Towns 

The  pfatt  as  developed  is  not 
proposed  for  verv  small  towns,  nor 


for  the  utti(|ue  situation  in  Xew 
York  C'.ity.  Objections  originating 
from  either  of  these  extremes  are 
irrelevant  to  the  general  pr()|)osal, 
so  far  as.  they  are  based  on  strictlv 
local  (onditions. 

C'.ustomer  Relations 

I*n>bably  the  most  important 
of  the  allegetl  objectiotts  are  those 
which  raise  doubts  about  entrust¬ 
ing  to  a  central  organization  cer¬ 
tain  I  unctions  which,  it  is  implied, 
the  st(»re  should  retain  as  avenues 
to  (ustomer  g(MHl-will  atul  op{M>r- 
timities  l(»r  sales  promotion.  To 
determine  the  extent  of  change  and 
the  ellect  on  such  store  opportuni¬ 
ties  under  the  plati,  let  us  analvze 
the  fuiKtions  t)f  the  credit  ojx'ra- 
tion  atul  (otisider  the  results  of 
entrustittg  a  part  of  these  functions 
to  a  (entral  office. 

rite  major  credit  functions  are 
(1)  Interviewing,  (2)  Authorizing. 
(3)  Hilling.  (4)  Receiving  Pav- 
metits.  attd  (a)  C'.ollections. 

(1)  In tFRVtKWtNG:  One  ititer- 
view  at  the  store  or  the  central 
office  will  serve  the  purpose  of  de- 
termitiittg  the  capacity  and  desir¬ 
ability  of  tiew  applicants.  For 
gotKl  citstomers.  once  should  be 
etiough  for  this  time-consuming 
detail,  which  adds  nothing  to  the 
customer's  pleasure  or  conven¬ 
ience.  By  eliminating  the  re-inter¬ 
viewing  of  established  credit  users 
who  have  decided  to  expatid  their 
credit  conveniences,  much  exist¬ 
ing  duplicated  effort  is  saved,  with 
an  obvious  improvement  in  cus- 
totner  service. 

.Surely  no  one  will  seriously 
maintain  that  the  quality  of  an 
individual  store  interview  is  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  making  up  a  person’s  mind 
to  become  a  customer  of  that  store! 
I'hat  decisioti  was  made  in  advance 
or  she  woitld  not  apply.  * 

(2)  .\i'THORtziNG:  .\uthorizing 
procedure  is  necessary  to  intercept 
(a)  excessive  and  imprf)per  charges 
to  an  established  account,  and  (b) 
(harges  from  customers  not  im¬ 
mediately  acceptable  to  the  store. 

United  Chargatount  Service  pro¬ 
vides  definitely  that  the  store  is  the 
linal  judge  of  the  acceptabiliiv  of 
its  own  customers  and  the  amounts 
to  be  charged.  The  proposal  adds 
no  restriction  whatever  to  present 
practice  iti  this  regard.  On  tl'e 
(CotUinued  on  page  .aO) 


Kit  to  Speed  Collection  Work 


The  Collection  Kit  shown  here  is  in  use  at  the  Boston  Store, 
Milwaukee,  where  it  is  an  itnportant  element  in  a  tiewly  revised 
collection  system.  Dessd  Parker,  credit  manager  at  the  store,  says; 
“We  now  have  five  girls  responsible  for  all  collections  iti  the 
department.  Each  girl  has  been  assigned  a  definite  number  of 
controls,  and  ten  days  after  her  particular  section  has  been  mailed 
she  follows  through  on  collection,  using  the  device  pictured.  The 
kft  contains  collection  forms  (envelope  type) .  Each  envelope  is 
tnarked  wtih  a  code  number  and  this  with  the  date  is  listed  on 
the  transcript  ledger  sheet  at  the  time  the  letter,  which  is  addressed 
in  longhand,  is  sent.  .\t  the  back  of  the  tray  is  a  large  section 
into  which  go  all  of  the  mail  and  notations  which  may  accumulate 
during  the  collection  proceditre.  .\t  the  end  of  the  dav  this  is 
sorted  out  and  dispt)scd  of. 

“Under  our  new  procedure  of  collectioti  we  find  that  each  girl 
spends  approximately  35  hours  per  month  doitig  actual  collection 
work,  rite  rest  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  interviewing,  taking  care 
of  corresjjondence,  and  following  through  on  our  Convenient 
Pavmetit  accounts.  I'he  result  is  that  we  not  only  have  a  com¬ 
plete  interviewing  staff,  but  each  girl  is  well  versed  in  collections. 
Should  the  occasion  arise  when  collections  have  to  be  tightened, 
we  feel  our  staff  would  be  adequate  to  take  care  <if  the  emergency.” 

Here  are  specifications  for  the  kit  tray:  Outer  shell,  ply¬ 
wood.  Partitions  plvwood.  Cover  '4"  plywood.  Outside 

dimensit)tis.  3s4”  9*4”  "itle  by  20”  long.  Pockets  are 

3/^"  apart.  A  bead  must  Ite  left  for  the  cover  to  rest  ott. 
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|)lav  is  achieved  with  ojjcn  ladders 
iroiu  which  stroll-like  signs  are 
hung. 

The  third  design,  called  “Cas¬ 
cades",  is  the  most  elaborate  as  to 
decoration.  A  tyjj^cal  unit  con¬ 
sists  ol  a  half-round  platform  cov¬ 
ered  with  dark  blue  linoleum  and 
a  background  panel  of  plywocxl 
with  lacing  material  shaded  in  a 
waterfall  effect  of  blues  and 
whiles.  Elaborate  stroll  motifs  are 
used  fetr  decoration  and  trim  and 
occasional  background  sections  of 
wcmhI  veneer  create  a  general  air 
of  luxury. 

Complete  shop  drawings  are  in¬ 
cluded  lor  all  the  plans  and  for 
all  the  items  in  them  even  includ¬ 
ing  drapery  arrangements.  .Ma- 
lerials  are  specified  and  sources  of 
supply  suggesied.  The  manual 
was  prepared  lor  Kelvinator  by 
W.  E.  Stensgaard  and  .VsscKiates, 

I  IK  .,  of  Chicago.  < 

>V'estinghouse  Book  Coming 

'I'hc  Westinghouse  jirogram  lor 
appliance  department  mcxlerni/a- 
tion  will  s(K)n  lx*  released  in  lMH)k 
form.  One  of  the  display  features 
it  will  stress  is  a  mcxlel  combina¬ 
tion  kitchen-laundry.  V'ale  E. 
Freeland,  the  company’s  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  director,  re|x>rts 
that  field  tests  have  shown  a  de¬ 
finite  demand  for  combination  ot 
these  tw’o  facilities,  and  cites  the 
trend  in  house-building  to  bring 
the  laundry  up  to  the  first  flcxtr. 

(Contirnif'd  on  page  28) 


Husit  unit  in  the  “Simplicity"  plan  is  shown  in  the  upper  illustration, 
lower  one  shoivs  how  it  is  used  in  one  department  arrangement  suggestetl. 


Blueprints  for  Appliance  Selling 


S  tores  got  concrete  help  in 
the  jdanning  of  their  appliance 
clepartments  early  this  month, 
when  Nash-Kelvinator  released  an 
impressive  over-sized  manual  en¬ 
titled,  “Displaying  .Appliances  ol 
romorrow.”  I'he  bcMck  gets  dowti 
to  cases.  It  translates  principles  of 
ideal  layout  and  effective  display 
into  minutely  detailed  ll<M>r  plans 
and  construction  bluepritils. 

Of  the  six  platis  presented  in 
the  Ixxtk,  three  are  designed  for 
appliance  store  itse  atitl  three  to 
meet  the  reejui remen ts  of  de^rart- 
ment  and  furnituie  stores.  In  each 
case  decorative  schetues  as  well  as 
construction  and  layout  are  given 
in  detail.  Common  to  all  the 
plans:  emphasis  on  imxlel  kit¬ 
chens;  related  merchandise  group¬ 
ings;  liberal  aisle  sjKice:  jrletitv  ot 
comfortable  sealing.  Segregation 
of  small  appliances  in  another  sec¬ 
tion  is  unc|ualifieclly  recommencl- 
eil. 

F'here  are  three  basic  units  in 
the  department  design  called 
“Simplicity:”  two  half-round  plat¬ 
forms.  one  having  a  curved  back¬ 
ground  panel  and  one  having  a 
straight  background,  and  one  dec¬ 
orative  panel  for  advertising  tlis- 
plav.  Fhe  units  can  lx*  combined 
in  staggered  arrangements  along 
the  wall  and  in  island  groupings. 
As  in  all  the  olans.  these  units 


.-If  upper  left  a  one-bay  arrangement  of  Kelvinator's  “Funttional'’  display  plan. 
Lower  left,  a  suggested  corner  treatment,  .it  right,  the  basic  unit  in  the  plan. 
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Among  the  ideas  that  Westing, 
house  suggests  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  department  stores  are  these: 
hrst  Hoor  ItKation  for  appliance 
departments:  establishment  of  ap¬ 
pliance  branches  in  good  neigh- 
l)orhood  trading  areas  and  nearby 
towns;  and  a  generous  increase  in 
space  allotment.  Volume  prospects 
will  justify  the  space,  the  company 
says,  and  gtxxl  merchandising  will 
require  it— for  intelligent  display 
of  complete  lines,  for  the  several 
new  types  of  appliance  due  to  come 
on  the  market,  for  good  demon¬ 
stration-closing  rooms,  and  for  the 
essential  model  kitchens  and  laun¬ 
dries.  Westinghouse  stresses  the  im- 
portance  of  grouping  major  appli¬ 
ances  in  full  lines,  so  that  the  sales¬ 
man  can  show  the  entire  price 
range  and  step-up  features  without 
walking  around  the  sales  floor. 

UniversaFs  Planning  Helps 

Landers.  Frary  &  Clark,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Universal  line, 
have  been  releasing  a  series  of  bul¬ 
letins  on  their  continuing  research 
in  tlcpartinent  modernization. 
Their  recommendation,  which 
goes  counter  to  the  thinking  of 
some  other  manufacturers,  is  an 
.Appliance  Center,  in  which  maj»)r 
appliances,  small  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  and  some  non-electric 
housewares  are  bi  ought  together. 

The  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  carried  on  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  materials  manufac¬ 
turers.  Working  from  basic  store 
plans  supplied  l)y  the  apjjliance 
manufacturer,  these  companies  of¬ 
fer  detailed  suggestions  on  each 
phase  of  the  work:  walls  and  llo(*r- 
itig,  display  fixtures,  signs,  air 
conditioning,  etc. 


The  electric  kitchen-laundry  display  suggested  by  IVestinghouse  in  a  forthcom¬ 
ing  hook  on  appliance  department  planning  serx'es  also  as  a  demonstration 
and  closing  room.  Feature  of  the  room  is  a  double  counter  ending  in  a  semi¬ 
circular  snack-bar  luhich  doubles  as  a  work  surface. 


The  iMnders,  Frary  &  Clark  plan  calls  for  an  “Appliance  Center,’’  iruluding 
small  appliarues  and  some  housetvares.  The  entrance  to  the  department  in 
this  sketch  opens  on  a  carpeted  area  for  vacuum  cleaner  demonstration. 


Selling  Kitchens 

Kitchen  cabinets  and  cabinet 
sink  units,  mass-produced  by  the 
Morton  .Manufacturing  C>).,  are 
to  be  marketed  through  the  Kel- 
\inator  distribution  organization, 
according  to  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment.  Kitchen  modernization  has 
been  largely  a  custom  business  in 
the  past  and  department  stores 
base  not  figured  largely  in  that 
picture.  The  Morton  units,  com¬ 
pletely  standardized,  can  be  sold 
singly,  in  work  center  groups,  or 
in  complete  kitchen  installations. 


Model  kitchen  assembly,  all  Morton  standard  mass-produced  units  except  for 
the  range  and  refrigerator.  Wall  cabinets  luive  sliding  glass  doors,  sloping 
front  to  avoid  reflection  and  glare,  and  a  fluorescent  lighting  feature  to  illum¬ 
inate  both  the  cabinet  interior  ami  the  working  surface  below. 
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AUBAMA 

BliminKham  — Rcnard  Lino,  h  Rug;  Co. 

,  CALIFORNIA 

lOB  Angeles  14 — lltitler  Brothers 
los  Angeles — Murray  II.  Marsh  Co. 

.“ian  Franciaro  19 — lliitler  Ilrothera 

San  Franciacti — .Murray  B.  .Marsh  Co.  * 

COLORADO 

Denver  2 — Iteuani  I.inoleum  Ac  Rug  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

New  Haven  1 1 — Caiman  Levin  Co. 

FLORIDA 

^eksonvilic  11 — Peaslee-Gaiilhert  Corp. 

Hiami  36_irvtng  llistriliutors.  Inc. 

Miami  27 — rensl(.e.Gaulliert  Corp. 

Tamiva  1 — Pnnslee-Gaulljert  Corp. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  3 — renslec.Gault)ert  Corp. 

ILLINOIS 

Chler.go  8 — c.ahman  Bros. 

^lr.ngo  54 — Neulhoofer  OL  Co. 

Chicago  54 — itenarU  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 

INDIANA 

nvansville  lo — .Small  t  .Schelosky  Co. 
hWianaiKilla  4 — Reii.-ird  l  inoleum  &  Bug  Co. 
Kichmond — The  Adam  H.  Bartel  Co.,  Inc. 

rv.  IOWA 

Moines  o — Renard  Linoleum  &  Bug  Co. 
AWa  Homes  8 — Scbmiu  4i  Henry  Mfg. 

Co.g  Inc. 


KINTUCKY 

Irouisviiie  2 — Otis  Hidden  Co..  Inc. 
laOUtsville  1— reaslee-Gaulbort  Corp. 

LOUISIANA 

Monr'M- — .lioiirtic  H.nrdware  Co. 

New  Orleans  13 — Kenard  Lino.  Sl  Ruff  Co. 

MARYLAND 

R»ttini<>rv  3 — lluiler  Brothers 
Baltimore  1— J.  Haines  St  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bosto:i  14 — uolniai.  Levin  Co. 

Boston  1  r»— ProsTott  &  Co. 

Springfield  4 — Colinan  Levin  Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Detnnt — ii  '•ons  To. 

Detroit  26 — !  oit  S.  C«  ckler 
Grant)  Rapids  2 — Lott  St  Geckler 

MINNESOTA 

Mtnncat>olis  3 — IJiTtler  Brothers 
Minneapolis  b — Lasher  Carpet  St  Lino.  Co. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  city  ^ — Rmnrd  Lino.  St  R’tc  Co. 
St.  Louis  3 — Renard  Linuieum  St  Kus  Co. 

NEBRASKA 

Omaiia  1 — urcnard  St  Wilhelm  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

Binglianiion — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 
BufTalo  3 — laOtt  4t  Geckler 
Buffalo  5~U.  D.  Taylor  Co. 


New  York  City  Crockett  A  Buss.  Inc. 
New  York  City  16— Lack  C.trTTet  Co.,  Inc. 
Rochester  4^— Columbia  Distnliutors,  Ine. 
S>Tacuse  16— Columbia  Distril>utors,  Ine. 
litica  4 — rolumbi.*!  Distributors.  Inc. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

ColdslxFrc^— Allison'Erwin  Co. 

Charlotte  1 — AUlson-Erwin  Co. 

High  Point — AlUson>£rwin  Co. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  2— Renard  Linoleum  St  Rug  Co. 

Cleveland  1 3 — Lott  St  Geckler 

Columbus  1  3— Ronard  Linoleum  St  Rug  Co. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  1 — PeasleewGsuUiert  Corp. 
Oklahom.'t  City  2 — Renard  Lino.  St  Rug  Co. 

OREGON 

Portianu  & — Marshall-Wells  Co. 

Portland  d— Murray  U.  Marsh  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown— Cuiumbia  Jobbing  Co. 

Erie — H.  D.  Taylor  Co. 
Rarrisbnrg^C'oIumbia  Jobbing  Co. 
Philadelphia  C^Butler  Brothers 
Philadelphia  Wolf  St  Suna 

Pittsburgh  22 — Felix  Half  St  Bro.,  Ine. 
Pittsburgh  22— Geo.  Wehn  4^  Co. 

Reading— -Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

Scranton — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  3— Coiiuan  Lovla  Co« 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greeiivilie-~Aliison-Erwiu  Co> 

TENNESSEE 

Chntiaiiooua  t>— J.  Haines 

KrowtIIc  8 - J.  J.  Haines 

Memphis  3— Renurd  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

TEXAS 

Dallas  l— Peaslee-Caiil»>ert  Com. 

Dallas  1— Renard  Lmoieuni  d.  R'lg  Co. 

El  Paso— £1  Paso  Wholesa.e  Cari>et  A 
Fnntiiiire  Co..  Inc. 

Konston  1 — PoasUe-Gaulliert  Com. 

Houston  2— Renard  Linolet;:'.t  d.  R  'g  Co. 

San  Antnn  o  C — Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp. 

UTAH 

Salt  i.aue  L.lty — Murray  B.  Marsh  Co. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfo.K — J.  J.  Haines  St  Co. 

Riciimund— J.  J.  Hatnes  St  Co. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  14— .Marsnali-Wells  Co. 

Seattle  1— M  .rray  IL  M.'.rsii  Co. 

Spokane  8 — Miefray  D.  .Marsii  Co. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  21 — Guiiine-Morris-Campbetl  Co. 
Huntington  7 — Watts.  Ritter  St  Co. 
Parkershunf— Guthne-Morris-Campbell  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

MllwauJhee  3^Neidhoefer  St  Co. 


MOHAWK  Products  and  Service  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest 
Distributing  Organization  ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 


MERCHANDISE  THE 
FIVE  POINT  STAR  WAY... 
THE  MOHAWK  WAY 


Plan  now  to  take  your  place  on  the  Mohawk 
Trail.  No  matter  where  you  locate,  one  of  Mohawk’s 
top-notch  85  distributors  will  be  near  you  to  help 
you  with  any  sales  problems  you  may  have  and 
such  exclusive  Mohawk  features  as 

Low  inventories— faster  turnover 
2*^  Wider  stock  plan  — more  volume 

Fewer  mark-downs— higher  profits 
4^*44  24  to  48  hour  delivery  on  available  items* 
5-k-k-k-k-k  Equitable  distribution  of  today's  limited 
volume. 


*Like  all  carpet  mills,  Mohawk  is  today  on  tear  production  — but 
Mohawk  makes  a  point  of  fair  shares  for  all  distributors. 


MOHAWK 

The  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint 


'FOR  HIGH  ACHIEVEMENT 


IN  WAR  PRODUCTION" 


“Floating”  tapered  shelves  and  staggered  arrangement  Sectional  unit  providing  dramatic  individual  display  for 

increase  visibility.  Storage-display  units  below.  single  pieces,  ('.old-cathode  lighting  specified. 


How  to  Display  Glassware 


RECOMMENDA  1  IONS  I  o  r 

the  ideal  display  of  glassware 
and  the  efficient  planning  of  a 
glassware  department  were  present¬ 
ed  last  month  by  the  Libbey  Glass 
Division  of  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
Co.  in  a  model  showroom  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  The  company’s  display 
department  tackled  and  handled 
most  ingeniously  the  usual  prob¬ 
lems  of  layout  and  merchandise 
segregation  by  types,  and  created 
attractive  sliding-door  storage  units 
equipped  with  interior  lighting  so 
that  they  can  be  used  for  display. 

However,  its  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  was  the  successfid  solution 
of  the  display  problem  jnesented 
by  the  merchandise  itself.  Lacking 
mass  and  density,  glassware  has  a 
tendency  to  be  lost  against  its  back¬ 
ground,  and  reflections  obscure 
both  the  outline  and  the  detail  of 
the  items.  To  correct  this.  Freda 
Diamond  and  V^irginia  Hamill,  who 
acted  as  decorator  consultants  on 
the  project,  concentrated  their  at¬ 
tention  on  background  and  light- 
ing. 

Fhey  developed  a  special  jiaiui 


mixture  called,  and  now  registered 
as.  “Libbey- Lone”.  It  is  most  near¬ 
ly  described  as  a  dark  smoky  gray. 
I'his  they  used  for  the  walls  and 
backdrops.  They  also  applied  it 
to  the  outer  edge  «)f  the  glass  shelv¬ 
ing.  to  kill  the  green  refractions 
given  off  by  Hat  glass  edges.  For 
the  w<kk1  trim  they  used  coral. 

.After  much  testing,  cold-catIuKle 
was  settled  on  as  the  ideal  lighting. 
Lhis  is  used  l>elow  the  display 
shelves  and  in  the  lighting  soffit 
above  them.  Wall  height  from  the 
top  of  the  display  cases  to  the  soffit  is 
\¥i  feet  (»nly.  (High  ceilings  dwarf 
aiul  blur  glassware  display.) 

.Section  Divisions 

Fhe  display  is  sectionali/ed  in¬ 
to:  (I)  stemware  patterns,  (2) 

<olor-decorated  tumbler  sets,  (.H) 
individual  pieces,  (4)  home  bar 
line.  .Shelves  in  each  section  are 
constructed  to  avoid  straight-line 
monotony.  In  one  section,  there 
are  four  shelves  on  each  side  ex¬ 
tending  almost  to  the  center.  Each 
of  the  shelves  is  tapered  so  that  it 
is  the  widest  at  the  outside  edge. 
The  three  middle  shelves  are  oval 


and  are  staggered  between  the  four 
extending  from  each  side.  In  this 
arrangement  the  glassware  is  dis¬ 
played  on  a  slightly  diagonal  line, 
anti  the  full  line  is  visible  from  any 
angle  of  the  rtM)m.  Fhe  shelves  are 
inserted  in  grcKned  fixtures,  elim¬ 
inating  visible  supports. 

For  the  display  of  large  occasion¬ 
al  pieces,  such  as  vases  and  1k)w1s, 
a  four-shelf  unit,  L-shaped  and 
divided  into  24  individual  sections, 
extends  seven  leet  into  the  r(K)in. 

Recessed  shadow  boxes  are  used 
for  feature  display  and  to  facilitate 
<|uick  customer  identification  of 
merchandise  sections.  In  the  larg¬ 
est  of  these  Liblx'y  suggests  the 
use  of  enlarged  photograph  of 
its  current  maga/ine  advertisement, 
with  a  displav  of  the  advertised 
merchandise  on  the  shelf  directly 
beneath  it. 

Plans  and  specifications  are 
available  Irom  Libbev.  Fhe  lay¬ 
out  can  obviouslv  be  adapted  to 
individual  needs,  but  several  of  the 
recommendations  are  specific— 
among  them,  color,  lighting,  and 
shelf  construction. 
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FIXE  ART 

Fletcher  Martin,  whose  "Lullaby”  appears 
above,  early  won  a  name  for  paintings  of  San 
Francisco’s  famous  waterfront,  of  rodeos,  boxing 
matches  and  other  rugged  phases  of  Americana. 
Lately  a  war-artist  correspondent,  his  work  is 
exhibited  in  many  important  collections. 

Rt^0da(tim  h  cturtfst  A$$9C$sud  Amtttcsm  Artists) 


IX  TEXTILE  ART 

All  Rosemary  Products  are  designed  specifically 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Way 
of  life.  And  whether  the  styling  is  delicate  and 
feminine  or  the  construction  sturdy  and  rugged, 
they  reflect  a  combination  of  skillful  craftsman¬ 
ship  and  sterling  value. 


ROSE ALAITT'  SALES 

A  DIVISION  OF  SIMMONS  CO. 

40  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 


TAiU  NAttkY  *  SCO  StkCAOS  ★  WO«»C  SMIkTS  ★  OCCOUATIVf  FABkICS 
MATTkeSS  TICKINGS  *  FLANNHiXlt  _  _  MADI  KIGHT  IN  AMfRICA 
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Every  Store  Has  Its  Own  U  &  O  Problem 

By  Dwight  W.  Sleeper, 

Chief  Consultant,  Insurance  Buyers’  Council 


Mr.  Sleeper  believes  that 
unsatisfactory  experiences 
are  generally  the  result  of 
the  buyer’s  own  failure  to 
understand  his  needs.  To 
know  what  these  are  and 
how  to  cover  them  is  a  job 
for  the  insurance  specialist. 

A  WRITER  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Bulletin  says:  “A 

_  survey  of  the  Use  and  Occu- 

j)ancy  insurance  carried  by  stores 
woidd  probably  disclose  a  pro¬ 
nounced  lack  of  uniforinitv  of 
method  of  insuring  a  relatively 
common  hazard.  Tlie  information 
disclosed  by  such  a  survey  would 
also  prompt  the  question  “Why  do 
not  like  stores,  facing  like  risks, 
carry  like  insurance?’ 

One  might  also  ask  why  all  the 
years  of  home  building  have  not 
prmluced  a  few  standardized  and 
perfectly  proportioned  designs? 
The  answer  probably  lies  in  the 
individualistic  terulencies  of  the 
buyers,  not  to  speak  about  the 
varying  ideas,  degrees  of  experi¬ 
ence,  sales  arguments,  prices,  juris¬ 
dictional  vagaries,  and  many  other 
factors  which  influence  decisions. 

It  is  necessary  co  point  out  that 
the  rules  of  various  rating  bureaus 
and  company  practices  are  differ¬ 
ent  in  various  parts  of  the  countrv. 
Certain  advantages  are  available 
to  merchants  in  Chicago  w’hich 
cannot  be  obtained  in  New  York 
City:  they  may  have  advantages 
not  permitted  to  stores  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va.,  or  in  Dallas,  or  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis. 

No  two  stores  are  ever  identical 
in  details  of  construction,  expos¬ 
ure,  inside  and  outside  protection 
and  a  dozen  other  items  which 
govern  the  calculation  of  property 
insurance  rates;  or  if  they  were 
identical  the  rates  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent  because  of  the  differing  rat¬ 
ing  schedules  used  in  different 

♦“More  I'se  &  Occupancv  Insurance 
for  Your  I’leniium  Dollar”,  bv  Virgil  R. 
Howell,  The  Bli  i  etin,  .April,  1945. 


cities.  Most  tyjjes  of  insurance  will 
vary  in  cost  by  localities. 

Some  managements  are  much 
more  "insurance  conscious”  and 
will  buy  more  kinds  of  insurance 
than  will  others  who  are  willing  to 
self-insure  the  minor  losses.  .Some 
prefer  to  deal  with  the  profit- 
sharing  companies  (Mutuals  or 
Reciprocals) ,  while  others,  for 
reasons  good  to  them,  will  buy 
only  from  the  Stock  Company 
agents.  Do  you  begin  to  see  that 
there  are  no  “like  stores”?  No,  not 
even  in  the  same  city  or  town.  To 
expect  to  make  their  insurance 
program  and  expense  uniform 
would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to  try 
to  make  any  two  families  with  the 
same  annual  income  .  live  and 
spend  in  like  manner. 

U  &  O  Development 

The  original  idea  of  Use  and  Oc¬ 
cupancy  insurance  was  to  pay  the 
manufacturers  of  cotton  piece  goods 
and  other  merchandise  of  uniform, 
non-fluctuating  production  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  dollars  for  each  day 
of  suspension  residting  from  fire 
damage  to  buildings,  machinerv 
and/or  raw  and  in-process  stock 
(but  not  finished  goods) .  Later  the 
idea  appealed  to  firms  whose  busi¬ 
ness  was  seasonal,  even  to  summer 
hotels  and  canning  plants,  and  the 
rate  of  indemnity  per  day  or  week 
of  interruption  was  set  up  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  individual  requirements. 

For  many  years  the  insurance 
companies  had  nothing  better  than 
this  Per  Diem  form  to  offer  to 
non-manufacturing  businesses,  for 
which  it  was  never  adapatcd.  Then 
a  so-called  “Coinsurance  Form”  was 
produced  which  would  allow  any 
assured  to  collect  whatever  amount 
of  net  profits  and  fixed  expenses  he 
could  show  to  have  been  prevented 
by  the  damage  to  buildings,  ma¬ 
chinery  and/or  raw  and  in-process 
stocks  (but  still  not  to  finished 
goods)  to  the  extent  that  such  loss 
would  have  been  earned  during  the 
time  required  to  restore  the  dam¬ 
age,  provided  he  would  carry  insur¬ 
ance  equal  to  80  per  cent  of  his  an¬ 
nual  earnings.  But  still  this  is  a 


manufacturers’  form  and  was  not. 
and  never  will  lie,  right  lor  the 
needs  of  a  wholesaler  or  retailer  of 
finished  merchandise,  .even  though 
many  such  are  so  insured  lor  lack  of 
better  understanding  of  the  loss  ad¬ 
justment  factors. 

A  great  advance  was  made  when 
the  Reciprocal  Exchanges  brought 
out  in  1933  their  Prospective  Gross 
Earnings  jKilicy  and  when  the  Stock 
Companies  and  junior  Mutuals 
adopted  in  1941  their  Business  In¬ 
terruption  Coinsurance  Form.  Both 
are  predicated  on  the  amount  of 
sales  prevented  by  the  damage  to  the 
building.  e(|uipment  and/or  mer¬ 
chandise.  File  essential  difference  is 
this:  The  Prospective  Gross  Earn¬ 
ings  policy  is  written  for  80  per  cent 
of  the  gross  earnings  less  ordinary 
pavroll  of  the  preceding  year,  but 
subject  to  the  requirement  of  the 
actual  results  of 'the  ensuing  year 
and  with  the  premium  to  be  adjust¬ 
ed  at  expiration  on  the  basts  of  the 
insurance  actually  required,  but  no 
coinsurance  conditions.  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Interruption  policy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  written  for  a  fixed 
amount  and  premium  with  a  coin¬ 
surance  requirement  to  penalize  the 
assured  at  time  of  loss  if  it  is  found 
that  the  insurance  is  not  equal  to 
the  warranted  percentage  of  the 
gross  earnings  (including  ordinary 
payroll)  which  will  probably  be 
earned  during  the  12  months  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fire— a  rather  dangerous 
condition  when  dealing  with  the 
uncertainties  of  future  sales,  ex¬ 
penses,  etc. 

Additional  Forms  Available 

File  article  in  the  .\pril  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  listed  as  presently 
available  the  “Valued  Form”  (Per 
Diem) ,  the  “Gross  Earnings”  (Busi¬ 
ness  Interruption)  form,  the  Speci¬ 
fied  Time  form  ami  the  80  per  cent 
Coinsurance  form.  T'his  was  not  a 
complete  list  or  discussion. 

Tlie  Prospective  Gross  Earnings 
form  of  the  Reciprocal  Exchanges 
referred  to  above  does  requite  the 
assured  to  insure  at  least  80  ])er  cent 
of  four  weeks’  ordinary  payroll  and 
permits  him  to  cover  as  many  more 
w'eeks  as  he  wishes  or  as  many  more 
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now  serves  small  hmldmgs^  too 


The  gearless  elevator  machine,  first  de¬ 
signed  by  Otis  Elevator  Company,  was 
the  result  of  a  demand  for  faster  and 
more  efficient  vertical  transportation  in 
tall  buildings. 

During  the  past  43  years,  the  smooth, 
quiet  performance,  and  the  economical 
operation  of  this  machine  have  earned  it 
universal  recognition  and  acceptance.  For 
these  reasons,  many  Architects  and 
Engineers  today  specify  Otis  Gearless 
Elevators  for  smaller  buildings  —  when¬ 
ever  performance  of  outstanding  quality 
is  required. 

Stores,  Hospitals,  Hotels,  and  many 
other  buildings —whether  of  a  few  stories 
or  many  —  can  now  benefit  by  the  life- 
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long  operating  smoothness  and  efficiency 
of  Otis  Gearless  Elevators. 

Otis  representatives  are  ready  now  to 
♦cooperate  with  Architects  and  building 
owners  ...  to  recommend  the  equip¬ 
ment  best  suited  to  individual  needs.  For 
the  finest  in  vertical  transportation  to¬ 
morrow,  call  your  Otis  representative 
TODAY. 
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weeks  as  he  thinks  the  War  Man- 
jxmer  Commission  will  {XTinit  his 
employees  to  remain  in  idleness 
waiting  for  the  re-opening  of  the 
business. 

From  the  Factors  Mutual  Caim- 
panies,  which  are  patronized  by 
many  wholesalers  and  by  some  of 
the  retailers,  may  also  be  obtained 
their  “Form  M”  which,  like  the 
-St<Kk  Company  80  Per  Cx*nt  Coin¬ 
surance  form,  contains  a  coinsur¬ 
ance  requirement  but  suspends  its 
effect  if  the  assured  w'ill  file  w'ith 
the  compaity  semi-annually  a  new 
estimate  of  U.  &  ().  V'alue  for  the 
ensuing  12  months.  I'he  company 
agrees  to  cover  the  assured’s  require¬ 
ments  and  to  adjust  the  premium  at 
expiration  on  the  basis  of  the  aver¬ 
age  amounts  at  risk  during  the  poli¬ 
cy  term.  They  also  offer  for  the  same 
cost  a  Guaranteed  .Amount  form, 
under  which  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  to  be  maintained  is  hxed  by 
agreement  for  the  ensuing  year, 
with  no  coinsjirance  condition,  and 
the  policy  will  pay  the  actual  loss 
sustained  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
amount  insured. 

Specialized  Knowledge  Needed 

If  someone  of  wide  expc-rience 
were  to  publish  the  details  of,  and 
reasons  for,  main  disappointing 
I 'sc-  and  Occupanev  loss  adjust 
ments,  it  would  doubtless  prove 
that  the  fault  lay  with  both  the 
seller,  who  lacked,  the  ex|>erience 
to  \.isualize  the  ramificatiems  of  his 
customer’s  business  and  so  could 
not  draft  a  contract  to  fit  his  needs, 
ami  with  the  buyer,  who  did  not 
understand  the  factors  of  coverage 
and  so  coidd  not  detect  the  absence 
of  essential  provisions  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Let  us  go  a  little  deejx'r  into  the 
subject  of  insuring  against  the 
interruption  of  business  earnings, 
and  touch  upon  sftme  factors 
which  seem  in  most  cases  to  be 
(oinpletelv  overl<M)ked. 

Larger  and  more  experienced 
buvers  f)f  llse  and  Occupanev  in- 
Miiance  are  by  now  familiar  with 
the  W’PB  order  L-41,  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  buying  of  materials  and 
employment  of  labor  to  restore 
mercantile  or  manufacturing 
building  damage  costing  in  excess 
of  .Sl.CMlO  until  a  permit  has  lx“en 
obtained  from  the  WPB  and  with 
the  fact  that  Stotk  and  Junior 


.Mutual  Companies  charge  a  1(K) 
per  cent  increase,  and  the  Recipro¬ 
cals  50  per  cent  increase,  of  the 
normal  IJ.  &  ().  premium  for  cov 
ering  the  greater  loss  of  earnings 
resulting  from  federal  interference 
with  repairs  or  rebuilding.  I'hey 
should  also  be  aware  of  the  effect 
of  the  ;^50  day  sttxk  replacement 
limitation  in  such  policies,  btr  the 
removal  of  which  many  have  paid 
an  additional  25  per  cent  increase 
of  premiutn.  (.\  lip:  make  sure 
that  vou  have  been  charged  for  this 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  normal 
premium  and  not  25  per  cent  of 
normal  plus  KM)  jx*r  cent.) 

But  what  about  the  merchant 
who  is  Uxated  in  an  old  non-fire- 
proofed  building  in  a  restricted 
zone  where  the  Uxal  building  laws 
would  require  a  partially  damaged 
building  U)  be  demolished  and  per¬ 
mit  it  to  be  replaced  only  with 
fire-resistive  construction?  Re- 
memlx'r  that  the  customary  U.  8c 
O.  policy,  of  whatever  type,  pro¬ 
vides  indemnity  for  earnings  pre¬ 
vented  only  during  the  time  re- 
tjuired  to  restore  the  damaged 
building  to  its  former  state  (which 
might  lx*  a  short  lime)  and  would 
not  cover  for  the  added  lime  re¬ 
quired  to  tear  down  the  »)ld  struc¬ 
ture  and  put  up  a  new  one.  .kre 
you  one  of  the  many  poorly  ad¬ 
vised  buvers  who  has  ignored  this 
situation,  or  who  has  the  demoli¬ 
tion  endorsement  on  his  building 
policies  but  not  on  his  earnings 
contracts? 

Protection  Is  Possible 

.Now  let  us  sav  that  you  are  one 
of  many  merfhanis  who  occiqjy 
several  adjoining  buildings,  all  or 
a  part  of  which  you  rent  from  va¬ 
rious  owners,  and  that  one  or  more 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  citv 
ordinances  would  re<|uire  demoli¬ 
tion  if  damaged  to  .50  per  cent  or 
more  of  value.  What  if  the  ownet 
cannot  or  will  not  replace  it  with 
fireproof  constriution  promptlv— 
what  will  be  the  long  range  effect 
on  your  earnings  in  the  remaining 
hxations?  Your  own  properlv 
drawn  earnings  poliev  will  pas 
your  loss  during  the  time  ret|uired 
to  restore  the  damageil  building  to 
its  former  state,  but  not  lor  longer, 
svhile  vour  reduction  of  earnings 
may  continue  for  sears.  There  is 
a  solution  for  ibis  problem,  but 


have  you  ever  considereil  ii  or  had 
it  offered  to  you? 

We  know  of  hundretls  ot  stores 
and  shops  throughout  the  countrs' 
svhich  are  housed  in  “lirei raps’’ 
because  these  stand  on  the  most 
desirable  parts  of  prime  shopping 
areas.  Such  stores  are  usually  »x- 
cupied  under  a  lease  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  the  building  is  dam¬ 
aged  to  .50  per  cent  of  its  value  the 
osvner  may  declare  the  lease  void, 
thus  forcing  the  tenant  out  of  a 
most  profitable  hxation  when 
none  other  is  available.  Have  yon 
thought  what  that  would  cost  you 
in  business  earnings  and  have  you 
insured  against  such  a  contin¬ 
gency?  I'he  Leasehold  Interest 
policy  might  be  far  more  valuable 
to  vou  than  the  more  limited  Use 
and  Occupancy  policy  which  most 
people  buy,  since  it  would  pay  for 
vour  loss  of  earnings  for  as  long  as 
your  lease  would  have  continued 
had  there  been  no  building  damage. 

Another  Answer 

I’here  is  another  form  of  policy 
known  as  Gross  Profits  insurance 
which  some  merchants  prefer  over 
the  business  interruption  forms. 
This  form  insures  only  the  profit 
which  would  have  been  realized 
had  the  damaged  or  destrosed  mer¬ 
chandise  been  sold  at  retail,  and  is 
not  concerned  with  interference  re¬ 
sulting  from  building  or  fixtures 
damage.  For  the  wholesaler  or  re¬ 
tailer  of  staple  lines  which  can  be 
re-st(xked  within  the  limit  of  one 
normal  turnover  or  less,  and  who 
could  find  another  acceptable  lo¬ 
cation  within  a  short  time,  rloubt- 
less  the  Ciross  Profits  form  is  best 
to  buv— if  you  can  get  it.  .\s  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  .Snxk  and  Junior  Mu¬ 
tuals  (who  don’t  like  it  because 
they  fear  the  “moral  hazard"  in¬ 
volved)  the  policy  will  cover  the 
difference  between  cost  and  letail 
prices  of  vour  snxk.  and  in  some 
areas  the  companies  oiler,  at 
double  the  contents  rate  of  vour 
store,  a  form  which  will  immedi- 
alelv  pav  this  difference  on  am 
merchandise  which  has  sustained 
any  degree  of  damage,  or  a  lorui 
at  the  single  contetits  rate  which 
will  postpone  the  pavment  ol  gross 
profits  until  the  damaged  met  chan 
tlise  has  been  salvaged  so  as  to 
minimize  the  claim.  Such  a  polics 
{Coittnuted  nn  page  55) 
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WH, 


ABOUT  DAMES  WITH  CLAIMS? 


“You’ll  pay  plenty  for  this!” 

The  woman  shook  her  fist  at  the  manager  as  she  stalked 
out  of  his  office. 

Ten  minutes  earlier,  she  had  slipped  on  a  wet  spot  on  the 
floor  and  fallen.  Now  she  was  walking  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  a  limp.  She  had  hurt  nothing  more  than  her  dignity  — 
yet  she  was  threatening  to  bring  a  costly  damage  suit. 

What  to  do?  Pay  the  claim?  Or  fight  it  and  lose  the  good¬ 
will  of  a  customer  and  her  neighbors? 

In  most  cases,  neither  is  necessary.  Liberty  Mutual  claims 
men  are  trained  to  handle  such  problems  with  skill  and  tact. 
Because  they  are  full-time,  salaried  employees,  who  know  how 
to  deal  with  injured  feelings  as  well  as  injured  persons,  they 
are  fully  qualified  to  represent  you  —  to  smooth  the  flow 
of  merchandising  in  your  store. 

Your  interests  are  our  interests,  under  our  mutual  way  of 
doing  business.  Thus  you  can  count  on  us  to  pay  fair  claims 


promptly  and  courteously,  to  protect  you  against  loss  of 
goodwill,  to  safeguard  your  interests  whenever  you  are  faced 
with  dishonest  or  exaggerated  claims. 

For  Full  I  reformat  ion  about  this  service,  which  has 
worked  so  well  for  thousands  of  stores  throughout  the  country, 
write:  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  175  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston  1 7,  Massachusetts. 


LIBERTY  W  Ml 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MUTUAL 


HOME  OFFICE:  BOSTON 


Smoothing  the  flow  of  merchandising 


Au-iust.  1945 
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UmnnMXr' 


By  John  Hahn 


Small  Applianeos  This  Wintor 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  ex¬ 
change  of  shots  between  members 
of  the  Senate  Cximmittee  and  the 
“bigwigs”  of  the  Army  comes  what 
l(M)ks  like  definite  evidence  that 
reconversion  is  at  last  actually 
under  way.  Stores,  it  would  seem, 
can  look  forward  with  confidence 
toward  getting  soon  items  for  sale 
•which  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  have  been  frozen.  W’e  have  it 
on  the  positive  statement  of  one 
of  the  well  known  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  manufacturers  that  some 
things  will  'be  in  the  stores  by 
Christmas. 

Just  before  going  to  press  we 


went  over  with  him  his  schedule  of 
production.  In  September  small 
appliances  such  as  clocks,  toasters, 
irons  and  other  small  appliances 
will  begin  to  come  off  the  assembly 
line.  He  promised  that  the  stores 
should  be  ready  to  promote  the 
sales  of  these  items  by  late  Janu¬ 
ary.  However,  some  will  lx*  in  the 
stores  for  display  by  late  Novem¬ 
ber  or  early  December.  Refrigera¬ 
tors,  he  said,  are  now  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  as  priorities  are  lifted  by 
the  (iovernment  they  will  go  in 
the  stores  for  civilian  purchases. 

«  *  • 

One  of  the  problems  that  still 
have  to  be  worked  out  is- price  lev¬ 
els.  One  of  the  smaller  manufac¬ 


turers  of  radios  told  us  that  he  is 
ready  to  go  ahead  with  manufac¬ 
turing,  but,  as  yet,  he  has  not  lieen 
able  to  get  pricing  schedules  from 
parts  manufacturers.  Once  this  is 
scheduled  he  is  ready  to  go. 

Making  Mor*  Customors 

In  announcing  its  new  advertis¬ 
ing  policy.  General  Mills  said  that 
in  addition  to  making  the  copy 
factual,  informative  and  educa¬ 
tional  as  well  as  rendering  the 
maximum  of  helpful  service  it 
“shall  attempt  to  expand  markets 
rather  than  take  business  from 
competitors.”  This  seems  like 
sound  thinking  and  in  alignment 
with  the  program  of  a  5150  billion 


Milwaukee  Store  Starts 
Regular  Air  Deliveries 

THE  first  regular  air  delivery  service  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  was  inaugurated  late  last  month  by  the 
Milwaukee  Boston  Store,  .\fter  a  series  of  experi¬ 
mental  flights,  it  is  now  functioning  three  times  a 
week  to  a  number  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  northern 
Wisconsin  area. 

The  service  was  announced  to  Boston  Store  cus¬ 
tomers  in  an  ad  showing,  on  a  map  of  the  state,  the 
communities  to  which  the  service  operates.  The 
days  of  the  week  on  which  deliveries  are  made  to 
each  of  the  communities  were  listed,  and  customers 
were  instructed  to  get  their  orders  in  one  day  before 
the  delivery  date  and  to  specify  air  delivery.  Joseph 
Deglman,  publicity  director  of  the  Boston  Store,  re¬ 
ports  that  customer  response  was  enthusiastic.  A 
number  of  other  towns  requested  that  they  be  put  on 
the  delivery  route. 

For  the  time  being,  the  air  delivery  service  is  rend¬ 
ered  without  extra  charge.  Enclosed  in  each  pack¬ 
age  is  a  card  with  a  replica  of  the  Boston  Store  Air 
Delivery  sticker  and  the  words;  “Congratulations 
to  (customer’s  name) .  Your  package  was  among  the 
first  to  be  sent  by  Boston  Store  Air  Delivery,  1915.” 

A  single  chartered  plane  of  Midwest  Airways  is 
now  handling  the  service.  Local  delivery  agencies 
pick  up  the  shipments  at  the  airports  and  deliver 
parcels  to  customers.  More  and  larger  planes,  a  more 
extensive  delitery  area,  attd  more  fretjuent  deliveries 
are  in  prospect. 
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Mon  Store 


it  NOW!  ONE  Of 
THE  FIRST  SERVICES 
OF  ITS  K.NO  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES! 


Thm’s  sales  mgie  in 


mmm 


— thv  ptasiif  of  irrosisiihiv  uttmoHoo 


Ever  svatch  hoiv  shoppers  react  to  merchandise  made  of  Plexiglas.  . 
hoiv  they  like  to  stop  and  “fondle”  this  smooth  and  shining  material? 
Mayhe  it's  the  airy  transparency  of  this  lustrous  and  heautifid  plas¬ 
tic  . . .  mayhe  it’s  the  interesting  miy  in  which  Plexiglas  catches  light 
and  reflects  it...  or  mayhe  it's  just  healthy  curiosity,  stimulated  hy  the 
natural  desire  to  find  out  how  this  ethereal-looking  substance  “feels”. 
Whatever  the  reason,  Plexiglas  has  an  undeniahle  appeal  that  is 
one  of  its  strongest  selling  points.  For  no  one  who  handles  Plexiglas 
can  help  hut  he  aware  of  its  agreeable  warmth  and  light  weight  — 
highly  important  assets,  particularly  in  combination  with  its  amaziioj^ 
strength  and  shatterproofness. 


J  (Mtk  l/ii*  Milt* 

Pll\u.l.%s  werchun- 
dise  and  yttur 

custtnii'jr  infttnnatum 
■jtt  r  nirj. 


lcxiglas  is  the  trade-mark,  Reg.  S.  Put.  O^.  for  the  avr\U‘-  resin  thermo/>l>i  :t  >li-  '  a'.d  m  ddinz  roud-rs  mar^ufacture  I  l>y  Rohm  &  H<ms  Company^ 


HAAS  COMPANY 


5 


The  Buyer’s  Revenge 


I  HEY’  may  not  l  a\c  sold  anyching,  but  they  got  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion!  Lord  &  Taylor’s  buyers  had  their  fling  at  window  display 
when  the  store’s  display  staff  went  on  vacation  last  month.  They 
called  their  project  “The  Buyer’s  Revenge”,  and  so  labeled  each 
of  the  displays,  adding  brashly;  “Display  has  gone  vacationing— 
let’s  show  them  a  thing  or  two!”  Wartime  buying  troid)les  were 
the  theme.  In  the  hosiery  buyer’s  window,  above,  the  muscular 
charwoman  observes  that  rayon  stockings  are  a  good  place  to  keep 
Y\'ar  Bonds;  and  the  buyer,  whose  picture  appears  in  the  corner, 
asks;  “How  would  you  like  your  wife  to  ask  you,  day  after  day, 
when  she  can  have  nylons?” 


annual  income  we  are  pledged  to 
maintain  in  order  to  give  jobs  to 
60  million  workers.  Expanding 
markets  will  provide  more  jobs 
than  simply  taking  business  from 
competitors. 

P*oc«  Expansion 

We  have  been  tossing  billions  ol 
dollars  around  so  freely  during  this 
war  period  that  the  announcement 
by  the  Commerce  Department  that 
7,000  manufacturers  plan  to  spend 
more  than  $9  billion  in  expansion 
programs  in  the  next  12  months 
caused  hardly  a  ripple  of  excite¬ 
ment.  It’s  a  lot  of  money  anyway 
you  figure  it,  and  indicates  the 
dimensions  of  the  plans  under  way 
to  provide  employment  and  main¬ 
tain  prosperity. 

Tax  Funds  for  Momorials 

Ohio  has  just  completed  a  phase 
of  postwar  planning  which  should 
interest  stores  in  other  states  too. 
Memorial  projects  will  be  built 
and  maintained  from  tax  funds 
proN'ided  for  by  law  becoming 
effective  October  5  this  year.  The 
old  “pass  the  hat”  idea  usually  falls 
pretty  heavily  on  the  retail  store. 

Consarvation  Not* 

The  White  Motor  Company  an¬ 
nounces  an  “Economy  Range 
Finder”— a  device  on  the  instru¬ 
ment  panel  which  indicates  the 
motor  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
idea  is,  that  if  the  truck  driver 
watches  his  “Finder”  it  will  indi¬ 
cate  to  him  when  gears  should  be 
shifted  and  result  in  the  saving  of 
fuel  and  the  prolonging  of  the  life 
of  the  motor. 

Overseas  Mailings 

Y’ou’ll  be  late  if  you  don’t  start 
your  overseas  Christmas  shoppijig 
campaign  now.  Unless  those  pack¬ 
ages  are  mailed  between  September 
15  and  October  15  the  boys  over¬ 
seas  are  not  going  to  get  their 
gifts  in  time.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  things,  too,  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  with  re¬ 
gard  to  regulations  all  of  which 
can  be  obtained  from  your  local 
post  office. 

The  Greeting  Card  .Association 
again  did  a  fine  job  in  launching  a 
mail  early  campaign  in  New  York 
City.  “Christmas  in  July”  proved 
to  be  a  first  edition  party  of  the 
1945  Christmas  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  folks  and  Generals  and 


.Admirals  who  supervise  the  job 
of  seeing  that  the  mail  for  the 
boys  oserseas  goes  forward  on 
time.  .All  the  traditional  fixings 
were  present  at  the  dinner— New 
England  punch  and  turkey  and  old 
fashioned  plum  pudding.  Wound¬ 
ed  veterans  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  mail  for  keeping  up  the 
morale  of  the_  soldiers. 

Foreign  Trade  Stirs 

It’s  certainly  rvxdcome  news  that 
commercial  relations  between  us 
and  European  countries  are  being 
reestablished.  It  means,  of  course, 
that  the  people  in  those  countries 
are  digging  out  and  civilian  life  is 
again  taking  on  importance.  Euro¬ 
pean  firms  are  sending  representa¬ 
tives  to  set  up  new  offices  here— 


begin  trading— both  export  and 
import.  .America,  too,  is  taking  up 
in  many  places  in  Europe  where 
she  left  off  when  the  war  began. 

Retailing  in  Belgium 

representative  of  a  chain  ot 
variety  stores  in  Belgium  seemed 
extremely  optimistic  the  other  day 
when  Ave  lunched  Avith  him.  His 
enthusiasm  Avas  not  dampened  by 
the  fact  that  controlling  legislation 
in  Belgium  barred  his  com])any 
not  only  from  ojiening  ncAv  units. 
l)ut  also  from  setting  up  neAV  de¬ 
partments  or  expanding  the  old 
ones.  I'he  Belgian  government,  he 
told  us.  Avas  engaged  in  a  study  ol 
the  subject  of  chain  stores  Avhen 
the  Avar  broke  out— in  the  mean¬ 
time,  some  seven  or  eight  years,  his 
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Mary  Grizzard 


Theodore'  Heilman  ' 


Two  new  appointments  were  announced  at  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  last  month.  Mary  Grizzard  becomes  acting  feature  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  succeeding  Nan  Findlow,  now  acting  advertising  mana¬ 
ger.  Theodore  Heilman  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Boy  and  Girl 
Scout  department,  continues  as  acting  manager  of  Boys'  Clothing  Dept. 


company’s  operations  have  been 
held  in  “suspended  animation”. 

Stat*  Parking  Authority? 

The  article  on  downtown  traffic 
problems  in  the  July  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  seems  to  have  rung  the 
bell.  We  heard  from  all  over  the 
country  about  it.  Local  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  wrote,  wired  or  tele¬ 
phoned  for  permission  to  reprint. 

Our  good  friend,  Robert  Brown, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  reminded  us  of  the. sugges¬ 
tion  his  organization  made  to  the 
New'  York  legislature  in  1942.  The 
w'ar  came  on  before  action  could 
be  taken  on  the  bill,  which  pro¬ 
posed  the  establishment  of  a  Park¬ 
ing  Authority.  But  why  not!  It 
sounds  like  a  swell  idea. 

Innovation  in  insuranen 

Under  arrangements  concluded 
between  the  Commercial  Credit 
•Company,  Baltimore,  and  Pruden¬ 
tial  Insurance  Company  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  group 
insurance  has  been  extended  to 
cover  a  national  scope  of  opera¬ 
tion.  It  will  apply  to  installment 
purchasers  of  relrigerators,  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  radios,  automobiles 
and  other  consumer  durables  ex¬ 
clusive  of  FHA  transactions.  E.  C. 
Wareheim,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Commercial  Credit  Com¬ 
pany,  writes  us  that  the  insurance 
“is  not  mandatory  on  all  installment 
business,  but  a  decision  to  utilize  the 


coverage,  which  will  be  included 
in  our  finance  plan,  w'ill  be  up 
to  the  respective  dealers.  How¬ 
ever,  once  they  have  accepted  the 
plan,  it  will  apply  on  one  hundred 
percent  of  the  time  payment  busi¬ 
ness  we  purchase  from  such  deal¬ 
ers. 

“With  reference  to  the  matter 
of  department  store  sales  being 
included  in  the  plan,  that  w'ould 
depend  entirely  on  whether  or  not 
we  are  financing  the  installment 
sales  contracts  of  the  particular 
department  store” 

Carpet  Program  Summarized 

The  story  of  the  postwar  plans 
of  the  Institute  of  Carpet  ^Ianu- 
facturers  of  America,  Inc.  is  told 
in  a  booklet  just  issued  by  that  or¬ 
ganization  entitled  “The  Postwar 
Plan  of  an  Industry  Important  to 
Your  Store”.  It  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  floor  covering 
department  to  the  total  store  vol¬ 
ume  and  relates  the  activities  over 
the  months  in  lining  up  a  coop¬ 
erative  program  by  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Furniture  .Association. 
It  tells  of  two  training  courses  it 
has  prepared,  one  on  how  to  sell 
color  and  design,  and  the  other 
on  how  to  sell  more  carpeting.  It 
announces  its  plan  to  hold  clinics 
in  strategic  metropolitan  centers 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  buyers  and  executives  in  a 


given  geographical  area  in  order 
to  stimulate  action  for  the  s.ile  ol 
more  carpeting.  It  closes  with  a 
suggestion  that  the  home  furnish¬ 
ing  groups  in  stores  get  together 
and  determine  ways  and  means  bv 
which  to  realize  larger,  volume  in 
carpets  at  a  better  profit. 

McCollistor  to  Simmons 

In  the  bedding  field,  the  news  of 
the  month  is  the  annouiuement 
that  Frier  McCoIlister,  lor  several 
years  general  manager  of  the 
Lawrence  H.  Selz  Grganizatioiii 
has  been  appointed  merchandise 
manager  of  the  Simmons  Com¬ 
pany.  “Mac”  is  well  known  by  the 
stores  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  de¬ 
velop  an  understanding  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  bedding  industry 
and  the  retail  store  in  the  interest 
of  more  and  better  selling.  Read¬ 
ers  of  The  Buli.etin  will  remem¬ 
ber  his  interesting  articles  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  bedding  industry. 


Frier  McCoIlister 


Raviving  Italian  Handicraft 

With  the  blessings  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  three  representatives 
.of  Handicraft  Development,  Inc., 
a  non-profit  group  left  here  for 
Italy  early  this  month.  Their 
mission  is  to  establish  there  the 
machinery  through  which  Italian 
handicraft  production  for  the 
.American  market  can  be  rehabili¬ 
tated.  The  group  consists  of  Freda 
Diamond,  well-known  industrial 
designer  and  stylist.  Dr.  Max  .Ascoli, 
one  of  the  group’s  founders,  and 
Dr.  Frank  M.  Tamagna,  a  financial 
expert  on  leave  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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AS  SEEN  IN 


Two  of  the  most  recent  *ARAU\C  advertisements  in  our  LIFE 
MAGAZINE  series  that  prove  the  same  point:  ARALAC-content 
fabrics  and  good  fashion  are  synonymous! 


ARALAC,  INC 


71  Vanderbilt  Avenue  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 
ARALAC,  produced  by  a  division  of  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION,  represents  but  one  of  the  many  contributions 
this  nationwide  organization  is  making  toward  the  more 
efficient  utilization  cf  America’s  agricultural  resources. 

*T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Elliott  Goos 

Another  good  man  moves  on. 
Announcement  was  made  early  in 
the  month  that  Dr.  VV'illiam  Y. 
Elliott,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Requirements,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  go  on  a*  mission  to 
Eurojje  with  a  committee  to  study 
rehabilitation  needs  and  economic 
control  pKJlicies  in  Europe  and 
their  bearing  on  American  econ¬ 
omy.  A.  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  vice  chair¬ 
man,  takes  over  in  VV^ashington. 

Coast-to*Coast 

From  New  York  to  San  Francis¬ 
co  and  back  to  White  Plains,  New 
York,  is  quite  a  hop.  Yet  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  about  a  month 
after  acquiring  the  O’Conner  Mof- 
fatt  ft  C:ompany  store  in  the  Gold¬ 
en  Gate  City  let  it  be  known  that 
they  intend  to  erect  a  1  million 
dollar  nuKlern  department  store  in 
that  New  York  suburb. 


No  Moro  Doublo  Tolk 


.Mvin  E.  Dodd,  president  of  the 
.American  Management  .Association,  t 

we  see,  thinks  that  employers  I 

should  use  terms  that  workers  un¬ 
derstand.  .  Good  boy,  Alvin,  we  feel 
the  same  way  and  said  so  recently 
in  this  department. 

“.Salary  evaluation  plans”  and 
“employee  merit  rating”  programs 
are  all  right  in  their  place  but  they 
certainly  are  not  the  language  of  the 
workers  in  the  mills  or  stores. 


,  ^  .  Votorans  and  Rogulation  W 

Features  of  this  Macy  dressing  room  group:  contrast  of  elaborate  mirror  and 

functional  furniture,  and  oi>er-size  lamps  with  stark  black  shades.  this  time,  at  least,  there  is  to 

be  no  relaxing  of  the  provisions 
of  Regulation  W  for  the  returning 
veterans.  In  reply  to  a  petition  by 
a  credit  group,  a  Federal  Reserve 
Board  member  refused  for  the 
reasons  we  brief  as  follows:  might 
cause  price  advances— open  the  door 
to  loading  up  veterans  with  high 
priced  merchandise— other  members 
of  the  veteran’s  family  might  horn 
in  on  it. 

Fall  Heart  Warmers 

Fabric  departments  in  27  stores 
throughout  the  country  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  present  the  McCall’s 

Heart  Warmers  demonstrations 
beginning  in  late  .September.  One 

The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  “House  of  Glass”  exhibit  had  its  first  shotving  in  features  will  be  an  .\ralac 

the  Macy  event.  Six  scale  models  of  prize-winning  houses  are  shown,  and  wardrobe  consisting  of  ftrurteen 

sections  of  full  size  rooms  from  four  of  the  plrnis.  Furniture  shown  was  the  costumes  in  as  many  different 

result  of  collaboration  between  Macy  and  “House  &  Garden”  designers.  blended  fabrics. 
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Midsummer  Furniture  Show  at  Macy’s 


This  group  is  part  of  a  new  line  developed  by  Macy’s  own  staff.  The  wood 
grain — pecky  cypress — shows  through  a  finish  of  white  paint  and  wax. 


News  of  the  trade,  of  course.  And  by  that  defini¬ 
tion  The  New  York  Times  is  a  trade  paper  for  the 
retail  field— besides  being  a  general  newspaper 
for  everyone. 


For  The  Times  carries  extensive  news  of  interest 
to  retailers,  as  well  as  a  large  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  carefully  followed  by  store  execu¬ 
tives  the  country  over. 


That’s  why  four  out  of  five  department  store  presi¬ 
dents,  general  managers,  merchandise  managers 
and  women’s  apparel  buyers  read  The  Times 
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Time-Savers  for  the  Marking  Room 

By  George  R.  Brockway 

The  Rapids-Standard  Co.,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


The  efficiency  equipment 
described  in  this  article 
has  successfully  met  the 
needs  of  industrial  plants. 
Mr.  Brockway  suggests  the 
application  of  industry’s 
experience  to  the  problems 
of  store  marking  rooms. 

These  cominents  on  depart¬ 
ment  store  marking  and  re¬ 
ceiving  are  the  result  of  Umk- 
ing  at  store  problems  and  compar¬ 
ing  them  to  those  of  a  production 
plant.  In  my  visits  to  several  stores, 
and  my  study  of  handling  prob¬ 
lems  there,  1  developed  no  one 
master  plan  that  would  be  the  ans¬ 
wer.  But  1  did  see  a  lot  of  little 
situations,  for  which  individual  sug¬ 
gestions  may  be  useful. 

At  one  store  I  saw  a  receiving 
clerk  make  ten  trips  into  a  truck, 
trucking  three  cases  at  a  time  from 
the  truck  to  the  warehouse  dock, 
while  the  truck  driver  stood  and 
watched  him.  Imagine!  Ten  trips, 
and  half  the  time  pushing  an  emp¬ 
ty  truck.  .\nd  the  man  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  expensive  help  on 
that  tUxk  which  means  that  the 
waste  of  time  and  effort  was  quite 
impressive. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  equip¬ 
ment  the  clerk  could  have  used  to 
ad\antage.  Either  would  have 
saved  considerable  handling.  If  the 
cases  were  to  be  set  on  the  dock  for 
a  short  time  and  then  loaded  on 
to  another  truck  he  could  have 
used  a  wheel  conveyor,  such  as  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  .Simul¬ 
taneous  checking  and  saving  of 


IV  heel  conveyor 


time  and  elFort  wttuld  have  been 
achieved. 

Or,  if  the  cases  were  to  be  de¬ 
livered  by  elevator  to  marking 
rooms  or  storage,  lift  trucks  and 
skids  would  have  Iteen  the  answer. 
The  truck  driver  (oultl  have  load¬ 
ed  the  skid,  and  the  clerk 
toidtl  have  checked  the  load  at 
completion.  The  skid  could  then 
have  been  hauled  to  the  destina¬ 
tion  hv  warehotise  labor. 

In  other  departments,  I  noticed 
girls  walking  to  anti  from  stock 


shelves  carrying  one  case  or  one 
piece  of  merchandise.  I  believe 
this  could  best  be  remedied  by  the 
use  of  what  we  call  case  trucks. 

The  case  truck  is  light,  small, 
strong,  and  easily  handled  by  a 
girl.  It  has  a  load  capacity  of  bet¬ 
ter  thati  300  pounds,  and  so  could 
lie  used  to  transport  four  or  more 
tases  easily.  .\Iy  suggestion  would 
be  to  have  one  or  more  of  these 
trucks  in  each  marking  and  storage 
loom.  I  think  the  girls  would  use 
them  automatically,  thereby  saving 
time  and  labor,  without  realizing 
that  they  are  doing  so.  We  often 


Imd  that  if  the  help  think  vou  are 
living  to  speed  them  up,  ihev’ll 
l)uck  any  new  idea.  Left  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  often  become  tjuiie  in¬ 
terested  in  thinking  up  labor  sav¬ 
ing  ideas,  and  sometimes  these  are 
excellent. 

One  store  I  called  on  passes  on 
to  the  employee  who  submits  a 
labor-sav  ing  idea  a  portion  of  anv 
'■aving  realized  through  its  use. 
The  employee  presents  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  answer  to  the  manage-' 
ment.  If  management  purchases 
the  etjuipment,  and  a  saving  is  ef- 
lectetl.  the  employee  receives  10  jter 
cent  of  the  first  annual  saving.  The 
policy  seems  to  create  a  lot  of  good 
thinking  on  the  part  of  supervisory 
employees. 


In  store  marking  rooms,  I  saw 
many,  many  things  needing  atten¬ 
tion.  First,  the  flow  of  merchan¬ 
dise  was  every  which  way,  causing 
untold  confusion  and  rehandling. 
Td  suggest  that  you  try  to  have  the 
How  regulated  to  a  predetermined 
pattern  like  this: 


//V  OUT  IN  OUT 

_ _ 

Efficient  merchandise  flow 

If  the  merchandise  could  he 
brought  to  the  left  of  the  market 
and  taken  away  from  her  right,  it 
would  save  time  and  effort.  .Also, 
if  the  trucker  would  place  the  mer- 
diandisc  on  the  marking  table  for 
the  girls,  it  would  save  abotit  23 
per  cent  cjf  the  girls’  time.  Girls 
do  not  stoop,  lift,  or  open  packages 
as  easily  or  as  fast  as  men,  and  tire 
faster  doing  it.  If  vou  can  elini- 
inate  their  having  to  do  it.  they 
will  mark  a  lot  more  goods  for  you. 


V-/ 


Lift  truck  and  skid 
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lUiMtratlOD  from  Bettmaon  Archive 


VaAAgn  itinerant  peddlers  travelled  the  American 
countryside,  in  the  1880’s,  the  price  ofmer~ 
chandise  was  set  by  the  driver -proprietor,  based 
on  a  quick  estimate  of  his  customer  s  buying  power. 


...and  than  Cana  Dannisan  Friaa  Marking 


Early  in  1885  leading  merchants  realized  the  importance 
of  setting  prices  on  a  business  basis,  and  of  marking  prices 
clearly  on  goods  offered  for  sale. 

Dennison  worked  with  the  merchandise  managers  and  buyers 
of  that  day.  developing  tags,  tickets  and  labels  to  give 
the  sort  of  hand  marking  facilities  most  needed. 


Since  1931  Dennison  help  with  these  essential  problems  has 
been  even  more  important.  The  Dennison  Pinning  Machine 
brought  new  and  higher  standards  of  production  to  the 
printing  and  attaching  of  either  single  impression  tickets, 
or  double  impression  control  tickets.  Today,  all  this  is 
done  quickly,  easily.  Tomorrow’s  developments  will  make 
history,  too! 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


EASIER  HANDUNG 
IN  THE  MARKING  ROOM 


Small  but  rugged,  the  Den¬ 
nison  Pinning  Machine 
takes  up  little  space;  is 
easily  moved  when  machines 
are  regrouped. 


f==<i) 


PINNING 

MACHINES 


LOWER  COST  OF 

MAINTENANCE 

Simplicity  of  design,  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of 
movable  parts,  means 
longer  life  and  lower  cost 
of  maintenance. 
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cither  a  gravity  or  power  belt  con¬ 
veyor,  it  would  be  very  advantag¬ 
eous,  saving  time,  effort  and  a  lot 
of  labor. 

rite  storage  rooms  1  saw  were 
usually  too  far  way,  and  usually  on 
a  different  level  from  the  marking 
room,  making  conveyors  imprac¬ 
tical.  (Marking  and  receiving  rooms 
seem  to  get  only  such  space  as  is 
ot  no  possible  use  to  any  other  de¬ 
partment!)  In  this  situation,  you 
might  be  able  to  use  some  of  these 
suggestions: 

For  moving  goods  from  marking 
to  storage,  portable  marking  tables 
could  be  used.  Leaving  goods  on 
the  portable  table  and  moving 
them  to  storage  on  it,  saves  at  least 
one  handling. 

Or  goods  could  be  moved  by  skid 
load,  using  a  skid  of  comfortable 
working  height  so  that  the  marker 
can  load  the  skids,  and  a  man  can 
haul  them  away  to  storage  to  be 
emptied  when  convenient.  This 
would  save  some  time  and  dollars 
invested  in  dead  equipment.  If  the 
merchandise  could  be  stored  on 
the  skid  (lots  of  sjiace  necessary  for 
tical.  Your  present  tables  can  easi-  this  method,  and  you  don’t  seem  to 

ly  be  castered,  and  made  portable,  be  blessed  with  it!)  a  substantial 

I  saw  enough  portable  marking  amount  of  handling  could  be 
tables  in  stores,  so  I’m  sure  they  saved. 

need  no  further  explanation.  Where  you  need  to  stack  up 

.\nother  suggestion  I  might  merchandise  in  storage,  either  in 
make  would  be  that  of  tilting  the  piles  or  to  balconies,  consider  the 
back  of  the  tables  whenever  pos-  use  of  a  “booster”.  This  equipment 
sible  like  this:  is  highly  portable,  maneuverable 

/  .  in  a  small  space  and  narrow  aisles. 

It  is  motor  driven,  reversible,  tvill 
take  merchandise  either  up  or 
down,  and  plugs  into  a  light  socket 
^  like  an  ordinary  appliance.  It  op- 

erates  merely  by  the  flip  of  a 
switch.  Any  girl  employee  could 
operate  it. 


I  would  recommend  your  study 
of  your  storage  rack  layout,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  saving  of  time  and 
handling.  I  saw  some  new  racks 
in  one  room  laid  out  like  this: 


Where  you  can,  I  would  use  a 
conveyor  table  like  this: 


ro^  ^lew 


TABLE t  CONVeyOB 
Conveyor  table 


Labor-wasting  storage  layout 

The  distance  between  racks 
tvould  not  permit  the  passing  of 
a  truck,  necessitating  the  carrying 
of  merchandise  from  the  shelf  to 
the  truck  in  the  aisle.  .\t  this  same 
jilace,  the  orders  were  accumulated 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  girls 
were  making  up  orders  on  this 
table  by  going  to  stock  shelves  and 
returning  with  one  article  at  a 
time.  You  can  easily  see  that  this 
method  would  involve  a  terrific 
waste  of  labor. 

.\11  merchandise  would  be  acces¬ 
sible  by  truck,  if  the  shelves  had 
been  arranged  this  way: 


TABLE 


Rearranged  storage  layout 

Order  fillers  could  arrange  ord¬ 
ers  by  stock  sequence:  then  work 
a  complete  round  of  the  shelves, 
picking  up  a  number  of  orders  at 
one  time.  The  accumulated  orders 
coidd  then  be  left  on  the  truck  for 
delivery  to  the  different  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  problem  of  order  selection 
is  the  major  problem  for  all  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  and  in  studying  your 
problems  you  could  spend  some 
time  observing  how  it  is  done  by 
wholesale  grocers. 

Store  shipping  room  problems 
are  many.  Some  of  you  has  e  svrap- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Tilted-back  table 


It  is  much  easier  to  pick  mer¬ 
chandise  out  of  a  box  so  positioned 
than  it  is  to  reach  over  the  edge 
and  down  into  a  box  set  on  a  flat 
surface.  Try  it  yourself  sometime. 
The  height  of  the  work  table  is  of 
utmost  importance,  as  you  knosv. 

In  moving  marked  merchandise 
to  storage,  I  did  not  see  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  conveyor,  although 
some  stores  probably  base  one  or 
more.  Should  it  be  possible  to  use 


Merchandise  “booster"  in  use 
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Were  sorry  it  ever 
came  to  this. . . 


The  wartime  handicaps  now  facing  us  in  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  in  New  York  haven't  affected  our 
plans  for  that  future  day  when  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
guests  can  request  ami  receive  the  exact  type  of 
accommodations  they  require. 

Plus  the  full  range  of  services  and  conveniences 
that  make  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  the  kind  of  place 
you  enjoy  stopping  at. 


^  HOTEL  ^ 

\  New  V«.L 


Of  course,  even  today,  your  stay  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  is  a  remarkably  comfortable  one,  in 
spite  of  wartime  problems. 

You  can  always  count  on  the  pleasant  atmos* 
phere  of  our  comfortable  rooms  with  their  famous 
Statler  beds. 

After  the  w'ar,  all  of  us 
who  serve  you  in  the  Hotel  i 

Pennsylvania  will  l)e  able  ^  7 

to  make  your  stay  even  _ 
more  enjoyable. 

Meanwhile,  we  will  up- 
predate  you  rcontinued  pa-  // 

tience  and  thoughtfulness.  '  / 


YOUR  DOLLARS  ARE  URGENTLY 


NEEDED  FOR  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS 
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Doing  Your  Own  Displays  in 
the  Smaller  Volume  Store 

By  Martha  Gwinn  Kiser 


^  riiird  article  in  a  series  on  simple 
displays  for  small  stores. 

TO  both  women  and  children, 
the  personalized,  story-telling 
type  of  promotion  has  great  ap- 
j)eal.  That  is  why  we  suggest  a 
children’s  wear  window  dramatiz¬ 
ing  a  Pre-School  Shower. 

Since  the  display  will  run  to  a 
lot  of  detail,  two  jmints  should  be 
borne  in  mind:  the  floor  space 
anti  background  must  be  plain, 
preferably  white:  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  must  be  assembled  in 
clean-cut  groups. 

Your  window  is  going  to  tell  a 
children’s  story  of  the  pre-school 
shower  that  outlitted  them  for 
fall.  large  card  savs,  “Everv 
child  shoidd  have  a  pre-school 
shower!”  In  the  center  of  the 
sjiace  is  a  blackboard  with  a  girl 
manikin  standing  next  to  it,  chalk 
in  hand.  On  the  boartUis  chalked 
sums  like  these: 

1  child  4-  good  school  clothes  = 
1  succcssiiil  stiideiit 


1  leell  dressed  child  -j-  1  Monday 
in  September  =  1  happy 
mother 

A  small  boy  manikin  stands  to¬ 
wards  the  background.  He  is  laden 
with  parcels,  and  from  them  pour 
sweaters  and  socks  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  boys’-wear.  His  face  is 
bright  and  he  holds  aloft  a  card 
that  says: 

Hew  you  big  hunk  of  heart- 
throb!  Hoys  do,  too,  hax'e  showers! 

I  had  a  pre-school  shoxeer! 
There's  ice  cream  left—c’mon  ox'er! 

Party  atmosphere  is  suggested 
by  party  hats  and  snappers,  a 
couple  of  paper  plates  and  crushed 
paper  napkins. 

Now  for  the  merchandise,  (iirls’ 
tvear  may  predominate, "since  it  is 
more  colorful,  and  since  the  voung 
masculine  eye  will  be  satisfied  by 
the  boy  manikin  and  his  load  of 
sartorial  treasure.  In  the  first 
group  at  the  left  arrange  a  couple 
of  sweaters  and  pleated  skirts.  IJe 
sure  than  anv  special  pocket  or 


zipper  shows— a  li 
jKicket  has  sometiir 
ment!  The  card  beside  this  group 
reads:  A  big  kiss  for  Aunt  Ann- 
she  brought  Hetty  flirty  skirts! 

For  the  next  group  two  school 
dresses,  not  more,  so  that  tl;e  out¬ 
siders’  inspection  will  be  tocused  I 
and  not  casual.  The  card:  Mother 
xoas  proud  xehen  Hetty  chose  these 
—good  style,  and  tub-fast,  she  said. 

.\n  accessory  group  of  gloves, 
purse,  handkerchiefs  and  l)ohbv. 
socks  has  a  rhyming  sign: 

To  shoxe  their  lox’e  folks  used  to 
send 

Txvo  pictured  cooing  dox'cs. 

Hut  Hetty’s  friends  xeere  practical 
And  sent  these  stylish  glox'es! 

One  tasual  coat  is  shown,  with 
two  hats,  rite  sign  reads:  Dad 
saxe  Hetty  longing  for  it  through 
the  store  xoindoxe— surprise! 

For  an  underwear  group  the 
sign  might  read:  Kx'eryhody 

brought  slips  and  little  pants  xehen 
they  didn’t  knoxo  xehat  else  to 
bring— if  they  shoxe  xeith  the  flirty 
skirts,  xeho  cares? 

blouses  arc  important,  and  the 
sign  that  goes  with  a  couple  of 
them  cati  read:  (Iramma  says  a 
little  girl  looks  like  a  rose  in  a 
fresh  blouse— she  picked  these. 

.\s  vou  tvork  on  vou'll  be  im¬ 
pressed— as  everv  mother  is!— I)v  the 
multiplicitv  of  items  the  small  trv 
tieed.  For  the  little  girls  you  still 
ha\e  |)ajamas  and  housecoats, 
raincoats,  shoes  and  their  belosed 
h.air  gadgets  to  think  about.  For 
the  little  bovs,  underwear,  shorts 
and  trousers,  sweaters  and  wind- 
breakers,  casual  coats,  cajrs.  belts. 
Iiajamas,  robes  and  shoes. 

Vou  can  go  on  from  theie  as 
long  as  the  size  of  the  window  al¬ 
lows;  or  vou  might  have  two 
windows,  one  for  the  girl  aiul  one 
for  the  boy.  In  either  case  the 
voungster  will  stand  and  read  such 
i)its  of  chatter  with  delight.  I  he 
mood  of  this  window  is  otte'  he 
understands  and  approves.  Atid 
when  he  or  she  gets  up  to  the  de¬ 
partment.  accom})anied  l)v  the 
Inner  of  the  familv-linn.  sales¬ 
people  will  not  have  to  try  so  hard 
to  summon  up  their  pre-war 
smiles.  They'll  he  brought  right 
out  by  the  small  customer’s  own 
exjrcctant  and  receptive  nrantier. 


McCreery  Believes  in  Big  Bedrooms 


.McCreery’s  did  the  decoration  for  a  model  room  series  pul  on  display  last 
month  by  Mete  York's  Bank  for  Savings.  The  purpose  is  to  give  depositors  a 
dream  to  save  for.  McCreery’s  may  incidentally  have  helped  the  rei’olt  against 
shrinking  bedrooms  tvhen  they  set  up  the  room  shoxvn  here.  It  houses  a  library  of 
very  respectable  size,  includes  a  tea-table  group  and  a  reading  group.  The 
result,  a  room  of  all-day  utility. 
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I'llK  nit  AM)  W  ICON 


Hats  off 

...  TO  MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 
DEPARTMENT  MANAGERS 
AND  BUYERS 


XT-ES  «iii.  you  can  well  be  proud  of  the 
1  1943  f.jiure';  from  the  Controllers  Con¬ 
gress  of  lae  D. C.  A.  They  show  that 
your  departnier.t  contributed  very  nearly 
the  largest  volume  average  for  any  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  store.  Your  department  also 
produced  excellent  sales  per  srjuare  foot 
of  floor  space— and  a  rate  of  turnover  that 
means  the  very  best  of  dollar  profit. 

Best  showing  for  10  straight  years 

It's  also  a  matter  of  record  that  Men’s  Fur- 
nishingsdepartments  have  averaged  among 
the  best  showings  during  all  of  the  la-t  10 


years.  And  liere’s  the  reason  for  such 
profitable  operatio."..  Year  after  year  they 
deal  for  the  most  part  with  national  brand 
merchandise  .  .  .  shirts,  hose.  u.'.derwear. 
pajamas,  hats.  ties.  Other  departments 
could  well  profit  from  this  experience  with 
national  brands,  taking  it  straight  from 
the  record  of  Men’s  Furnishings. 

A  brand  with  a  plus 

••f  course,  every  Men's  Furnishings  de¬ 
partment  manager  or  buyer  knows  that 
'here  is  a  difference  in  the  profit  possibili¬ 
ties  among  brand  merchandise.  It  is  the 
l>rand  with  a  plus  that  pays  off  best  at  the 
cash  register— the  brand  with  definite  ad- 
'antages  that  people  recognize  and  want. 

It  is  the  brands  that  give  your  customers 
advantages  that  they  can  see  and  recognize 
that  mean  rapid  turnover— full  mark-on 
with  little  or  n;)  mark-down — less  promo¬ 


tional  expense— and  high  sales  volume. 

For  instance,  in  the  underwear  field. 
Reis  Scandals  represent  a  superior  type  of 
men’s  brief  trunks  with  advantages  men 
everywhere  recognize  and  want.  They  offer 
demonstrable  features  that  make  them 
easy  to  sell.  Reis  Scandals  have  a  wide 
acce|>tance  and  an  active  demand  created 


by  constant  national  advertising  in  leading 
magazines  and  newspapers. 

Reis  a  real  profit-maker 

Yes,  Reis  offers  you  the  kind  of  branded 
merchandise  that  pays  real  profits.  For  in¬ 
stance.  the  average  Reis  .Scandal  mark-on 
of  39.5%  compares  most  favorably  with 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

For  men's  furnishings 
(lefxirtment  managers  and  buyers 

Men’s  Furnishings  departments  are 
leaders  in  promoting  liranderl  mer¬ 
chandise.  Here  is  how  Men’s  f'urnish- 
ings  compared  in  1943  with  other 
departments. 

1.  SALES  PER  SQ.  FOOT  OF  FLOOR  SPACE 


r\EN-$  FURNISHINGS  '  STORS  AVERAGE 


2.  NET  PROFIT 


MEN'S  FURNISHINGS  MEN'S  CLOTHING 


3.  MARK  DOWN 
2.6% 


MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 


|0  4.2% 


STORE  AVERAGE 


the  Men’s  Furnishings  average  of  .39.9^e. 
And  Reis  Scandals  even  in  normal  times 
give  from  8  to  12  stock  turns  per  year  as 
compared  with  the  average  for  Men's  Fur¬ 
nishings  of  3.6  turns.  Because  of  this  rapid 
turnover,  profits  in  Reis  are  large  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  actual  investment  in  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  amount  of  floor  space 
required. 


It  is  facts  like  these  that  should  help  you 
decide  which  way  your  profit  lies  when  the 
(juestion  itf  national  brands  is  raised. 

ROBERT  REIS  A  COMPANY 
2  PARK  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
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The  Central  Credit  Office  PLin 

(Coutinued  from  page  2(3) 

contrary,  “refer”  authorization 
through  a  central  office  will  great¬ 
ly  aid  the  store’s  judgment. 

Eliminating  unnecessary  “refers” 
will  minimize  the  danger  of  em¬ 
barrassing  good  customers.  UCS 
proposes  to  grade  customers  into 
broad  classifications,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  easily  identifiable 
monthly  insert  cards  for  their 
Charga-Plates,  which  will  permit 
prompt  release  of  most  merchan¬ 
dise  upon  presentation. 

The  store  need  not  defer  at  all 
to  the  central  office  recommenda¬ 
tion  based  on  more  complete  and 


Billing 

(3)  litixtNG;  “Central  Hilling" 
was  the  term  used  for  Unit^ 
Chargacouttt  Service  in  the  June 
artide  in  I'ttK  lit’t.i.ETiN.  It  is  a 
misnomer,  since  centralizeil  credit 
operatioti  obviously  iucludes  more 
than  billing.  So  far  as  the  mere 
l>illing  futution  is  concerned,  there 
aic  few  direct  objections.  There 
seems  to  be  reasonable  agreement 
iliat  a  central  organization  with 
the  most  modern  etjuipment,  bill¬ 
ing  to  one  accoutit  per  customer, 
woidd  be  more  economical  and 
efficient  than  the  aggregate  of  pres¬ 
ent  jiractices. 


up-to-date  information  than  is  now 
available.  If  the  store  management 
wishes  to  “take  a  chance”  on  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  is  well-known,  or  in 
whom  there  is  a  special  policy  inter¬ 
est,  they  may  do  so  with  better 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  risk 
itivolved.  The  central  office  classi¬ 
fies  atid  advises;  the  store  makes  the 
ultimate  decisions. 

Authorizitig  “refers”  will  l)e 
made  by  direct  telephone  lines  to 
the  cetitral  office  files.  Speed  and 
accuracy  will  be  maintained  by 
adecpiate  eejuipment  and  person¬ 
nel. 


Payments 

(1)  Ricf.ivinc;  Payments:  The 
plan  |)roposes  that  customers  who 
pay  in  jjerson  may  pay  their  single 
monthly  bill  at  any  member  store 
or  the  central  office.  Mailed  pay¬ 
ments  are  directed  to  the  central 
ollue  through  a  note  on  the  state¬ 
ment  and  a  return  envelope. 

That  it  will  be  most  convenient 
lot  cash  payers  to  jtay  at  the  stores 
IS  not  cpiestioned,  and  all  who  wish 
to  do  this  will  be  encouraged.  That 
there  will  be  fewer  payments  made 
in  total  is  oinious.  This  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  customer  and  store  time. 

The  objeciive  of  atiy  method 
ptosided  for  payment  is  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  settlemetit  of  accounts. 
United  Cdiargacount  Service  pro¬ 
vides  a  method  which  achieves 
this  result  in  the  easiest  possible 
manner  for  the  customer.  By  re¬ 
ducing  to  one  the  number  of  bills 
which  she  pays,  she  is  freed  from 
time-consuming  detail  and  given 
more  freedom  for  shopjjing.  The 
elimination  of  proportionate  store 
office  detail  is  clear  additional 
gain. 

Two  reasons  minimize  the  im- 
portatice  of  the  fear  of  a  certain 
amount  of  lost  impulse  buying 
liom  customers  who  come  into  the 
store  to  pay  their  bills.  First,  many 
of  the  best  customers  at  jnesent  pay 
l)y  check  and  mail  their  payment 
to  the  store,  and  no  store  would 
dream  of  trving  to  discourage  this 
ptactice.  Second,  it  is  evident  that 
this  fear  is  not  taken  seriously  by 
the  many  stores  which  have  placed 
leceiving  cashiers  on  main  floors 
near  entrances. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


Time-Savers  for  the  Marking  Room 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

ping  rooms  above  the  shipping  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
clock  and  you  can  use  a  chute  to  usually  used, 
advantage.  Some  of  you  can  use  Store  problems  are  nui 
convevor  tables  to  ease  and  speed  diflerliom  store  to  stc 

up  the  work  of  wrapping.  suggestions  given  here  t, 

,  suggestions.  I  hev  mav  apt 

Where  vou  have  a  wrapping  ■ 

;  ,  null  vicinal  stores  case 

room  in  the  basement,  and  vour  .  ,  . i-i 

stand,  or  with  modihcation 

problem  is  to  convey  the  merchan-  j  certainlv  sug 

dise  up  to  the  shipping  dock,  you  vcm  consult  a  materiai  han 
might  be  able  to  use  belt  convey-  pert  for  help  in  eliminatii 
ors  to  advantage.  The  picture  will  motion. 


Belt  conveyor  taking  cases  from  upstairs  storage  to  loading  dock. 
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WHEREVER  YOU  GO 

ili- 

YOU  SEE 

TO-  . 

Z  BURROUGHS  MACHINES 

re- 

ills 

oni 

ken 

rhe 


Businessmen  want  a  quality  product,  built  with 
precision  to  operate  with  precision,  and 
designed  for  long,  dependable  service.  They 
know  the  imponance  of  being  able  to  select 
freely  from  a  complete  line  of  machines.  They 
want  to  be  sure  of  having  dependable,  efficient 
maintenance  service.  They  place  importance  on 
the  technical  help  that  can  be  given  them  in 
planning  installations  and  applications. 


ore 

nal 


Mughs 


IN  MACHINES 
IN  COUNSEL 
IN  SERVICE 


Businessmen  might  buy  Burroughs  for  any  one 
of  these  reasons.  Actually,  they  buy  Burroughs 
for  all  of  these  reasons.  For  Burroughs  leads  on 
all  counts — finer  products . . .  the  most  complete 
line  of  machines  . . .  the  leading  service  organi¬ 
zation  . . .  experienced  counsel.  No  wonder  that 
in  big  business  and  small  .  .  .  wherever  you  go 
.  .  .  you  see  Burroughs  machines. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO..  DETROIT  32.  MICHIGAN 


figuring,  accounting  and  statistical  machines  •  NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  •  BUSINESS  MACHINE  SUPPLIES 
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It  is  a  curious  reversal  of  accept¬ 
ed  retailing  doctrine  which  as¬ 
sumes  that  a  store  will  lose  busi¬ 
ness  through  providing  a  service 
which  will  save  time  and  bother 
lor  its  customers. 

Collections 

(5)  Collections:  This  function 
would  be  entirely  relieved  from 
the  store  operation.  All  collection 
contacts  after  delinquency  would 
be  between  the  customer  and  the 
central  office.  .Since  this  is  the  only 
present  avenue  of  direct  contact 
with  the  stores’  customers  which 
would  be  eliminated  entirely,  the 
weight  of  apparent  objections  has 
fallen  on  this  part  of  centralized 
operation.  They  are  inspired  by  a 
fear  that  delinquent  customers 
would  be  given  “machine-like” 
treatment  which  would  generate 
ill-will  and  cause  a  loss  of  business 
for  the  store. 

The  assumption  is  entirely  un¬ 
warranted  that  the  central  office 
would  give  such  “impersonal” 
handling.  The  same  individuals 
who  now  perform  credir  functions 
in  the  several  stores  would  act  in 
the  same  capacity  in  the  central 
office,  under  careful  siqjervision. 
Furthermore,  thev  would  have 
more  comprehensive  data  with 
which  to  work,  enabling  a  more 
accurate  margin  of  safety  in  gaug¬ 
ing  the  judicious  measure  of  pres¬ 
sure  necessarv. 


(a  line  drawing)  of  a  different 
local  church  appeared,  with  the 
hours  of  services  and  the  pastor’s 
name.  When  Christmas  arrived  a 
full  page  was  taken  for  this  feature, 
with  every  church  in  the  ciiv  in¬ 
cluded. 

.\nd  here  is  an  idea,  not  institu¬ 
tional  but  very  smart,  that  Mrs. 
Mary  Erickson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Roth’s,  has  been  using  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  a  year  now:  Every 
Moiulay  ad  space  is  taken  for  a 
l)ook  review  written  by  a  customer. 
Teacliers,  librarians,  ministers, 
people  from  all  kinds  of  occupa¬ 
tions,  have  tried  their  hand  at  it. 
The  store  telephones  tlie  custcjiner, 
and  invites  him  to  come  into  the 
book  department  and  select  a  book 


riie  fear  of  sidimitting  delin- 
(juent  customers  to  an  “outside” 
operation  arises  partly  Irom  the 
experiences  of  some  stores  which 
have  “factored”  or  financed  their 
accounts  with  concerns  which  as¬ 
sumed  partial  or  full  liability  for 
losses,  and  so  adopted  rigid  collec¬ 
tion  procedures  to  protect  them¬ 
selves;  and  from  the  experience  of 
selling  or  discounting  delinquent 
accounts  to  professional  collectors 
who  used  harsh  collection  methods 
which  naturally  reflected  back  on 
the  individual  storu  There  is  no 
parallel  between  the  referral  of 
accounts  to  an  independent  finance 
or  collection  agency,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  operation  of  a  central  office 
set  up  under  the  ausjjices  of  the 
stores  themselves,  staffed  with  store- 
trained  personnel,  and  operated 
under  the  surveillance  of  member 
store's. 

Some  objectors  allege  that  the 
collection  function  can  now  be 
turned  itito  a  positive*-  good-will 
gainer  for  the  store,  attel  that  this 
advantage  would  be  lost  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  operation.  These  statements 
are  typical:  “In  well-run  stores, 
personal  credit  contacts  are  very 
valuable,  all  the  wav  from  the  lirst 
application  for  credit  through  clif- 
litultie*s  in  collection  and  rein¬ 
statement  of  accounts  The  bene¬ 
fits  of  friendly  negotiation  would 
be  lost  in  an  inflexible  central 
credit  office  plan.  (Even  a  clelin- 


lo  review.  The  regular  Monclav 
bcM)k  space  also  includes  the  names 
of  the  previous  week’s  best  sellers. 
.Mrs.  Erickson  reports  that  the 
series  has  created  a  lot  of  local 
interest,  and  has  materially  in¬ 
creased  book  sales. 

■So  iiuheIi  for  this  month’s  re¬ 
search  into  the  public  relations 
activities*  of  smaller  stores.  Iti 
forthcenning  issues  of  The  Bi  l- 
i.ET.N  we  intend  to  puitlish  a  con¬ 
tinuing  survey  on  the  sulqect. 
-Meanwhile,  we  invite  the  comment 
«»f  readers  on  the  two  differing 
theories  of  public  relations  sum- 
mari/ed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  Can  a  store  show  too  much 
activity  in  civic  affairs  for  its  own 
good? 


cpient  customer  may  lK*i(>me  a 
friend  of  the  store  if  properly 
handled) “Remote  control  of 
collections  would  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  There  would  Ije  a  loss  of  per- 
sonal  contact  in  collecting  ac¬ 
counts”  .  .  . 

There  are  two  misconceptions 
here,  since  United  Chargacount 
Service  would  be  neither  “inflex¬ 
ible”  in  its  plan  nor  “remote”  in 
its  control.  There  is  also  faulty 
reasoning  akin  to  the  mistaken  be¬ 
lief  that  interviewing  is  a  positive 
builder  of  good-will.  W'hen  prop¬ 
erly  analyzed,  the  collection  situa¬ 
tion  is  this: 

Chistomer  good-will  remains  in¬ 
tact  as  long  as  trading  remains  on 
a  satisfactory  basis.  ^V^hen  collec¬ 
tion  jjrocedure  becomes  necessary, 
there  is  bound  to  Ik;  some  irrita¬ 
tion.  Friendship  tnay  l)e  re-estab¬ 
lished  by  excellent  handling,  but 
this  only  means  minimizing  the  irri¬ 
tation:  it  is  psychologically  impos¬ 
sible  that  dunning  could  inspire  a 
positively  pleasant  reaction  in  the 
ettstomer.  I'o  have  this  irritation 
in  whatever  degree  it  exists  direct¬ 
ed  awav  from  the  stores  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  office  sjronsored  by  all  of 
them,  cannot  fail  to  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  relations  and  provide  a 
double  safeguard  for  the  store’s 
good-will. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  of  the 
live  major  fuctions  of  the  credit 
office  only  one  completely  removes 
customer  contact  from  the  store 
under  the  proposed  plan,  and  that 
one  is  in  the  collection  function, 
which  is  of  negative  value. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


DEPARTMENT 
STORES  WANTED 

Will  purchase  good  stores 
located  in  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Tennessee.  80%  or 
better  traffic  locations  in 
cities  of  25,000  to  100,000. 
Should  carry  complete  lines 
staple  soft  goods,  women's 
and  children's  apparel.  Ad¬ 
dress  in  complete  confi¬ 
dence.  J.  R.  Little,  Gen'I. 
Mgr.,  Retail  Stores,  511 
South  Paulina  St.,  Chicago 
7,  III. 


The  Smaller  Store’s  Public  Relations 

(Continued  from  page  24) 
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....in  Cycle  Billing,  too! 


Alert  retailers  who  have  adopted  the  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing  plan  say 
they  benefit  from  lower  costs  plus  improved  re¬ 
lations  with  customers. 

By  spreading  your  billing  throughout  the  month, 
cycle  billing  eliminates  peak  loads  for  both  bill¬ 
ing  and  payments  while  customer-complaints 
drop  by  as  much  at  75  per  cent. 

This  stabilizes  personnel,  speeds  credit  control, 
prevents  errors,  frees  floor  and  storage  space, . 
and  reduces  capital  invested  in  equipment. 


15 


T  TIS  guns  frozen,  a  Yank  pilot  recently  downed  a  Jap 
plane  by  pure  speed,  catching  up  to  the  Nip  and 
slashing  off  the  Jap  plane's  tail  with  his  propeller. 

Speed  pays  off  in  cycle  billing,  too,  by  giving  you  efficient 
volume  production  to  cut  costs  and  save  time! 

The  Remington  Rand  Model  285  cycle  billing  machine 
creates  this  efficient  volume  production  for  you  because  it 
is  automatic  and  completely  electrified. 

It  handles  all  billing  of  customers'  accounts,  and 
simultaneously  produces  and  proves  customer  his¬ 
tory  records  .  .  .  plus  every  figure  you  need  for 
credit  control  and  scientific  management.  Opera¬ 
tors  like  the  285  because  it  works  automatically, 
accurately,  and  easily  for  them. 

Remington  Rand  is  the  ONLY  company  that  can  provide 
you  with  a  complete  cycle  billing  installation— automatic, 
elearified  billing  machines  and  all  other  machine  equip¬ 
ment,  visible  housing  equipment  for  credit  and  collec¬ 
tion  control,  Film-a-record  for  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction  of  records,  and 
complete  installation  service. 

Our  specialists  will  gladly  analyze  your 
needs  without  obligation.  Phone  your 
Remington  Rand  office  today,  or  ■write 
tousforthefree report: "A  Quick  Pic¬ 
ture  of  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing,” 

BUFFALO  5,  NEW  YORK 
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Other  Objections 

The  remaining  objections  ex¬ 
pressed  may  be  answered  by  the 
following  information  about  the 
plan  which  was  probably  unknown 
to  the  objectors  at  the  time: 

Stores  would  gain,  not  lose  in¬ 
formation  about  their  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  which  they  could  use  pro- 
motion-wise.  Each  store  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  full  monthly  tabulation  of 
purchases  from  it  by  each  of  its 
customers.  Lists  of  inactives  would 
be  supplied  as  requested.  Selected 
breakdowns  of  the  store’s  own  cus¬ 
tomers  by  sex,  location,  occupation, 
etc.,  could  be  rapidly  made  by  the 
central  office  equipment,  to  form 
the  basis  for  more  selective  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  than  are  now  possible 
in  most  stores. 

The  fear  that  store  loyalties 
■would  be  weakened  and  habitual 
custom  diverted  is  completely  re¬ 
futed  by  the  experience  of  stores 
under  the  Charga-Plate  Group 
plan.  Customers  shop  where  they 
want  to  shop  under  any  plan, 
since  the  chief  magnets  which  at¬ 
tract  them  are  merchandise  values 
and  reliability. 

The  plan  would  certainly  not 
“regiment”,  store  credit  policies. 
There  is  complete  provision  for 
greater  or  less  liberality  of  policies 
among  stores.  As  already  pointed 
out,  the  central  office  classifies  and 
advises,  the  store  decides  on  mar 
ginal  risks. 

There  was  a  final  doubfexpressed 
about  the  possibility  of  sustained 
cooperation  by  stores  in  the  joint 
•  endeavor.  Again  all  the  parallels 
quoted  refute  such  a  possibility  as 
an  important  objection.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  take  seriously  the  thought 
that  merchants  could  not  continue 
to  agree  in  a  joint  endeavor  which 
they  undertook  in  the  first  place 
because  of  demonstrable  gains  in 
customer  service,  economy,  and 
efficiency. 


Every  Store  Has  Its 
Own  U  Sc  O  Problem 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

requires  that  you  maintain  your 
merchandise  insurance  at  100  per 
cent  of  retail,  or  else  sustain  a  co- 
insurance  penalty  at  time  of  loss. 

Many  store  leases  require  the 
tenant  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  build- 


LAMSON  Dispatch  Tubes 


CKOHOUta  HCectA 


SIBLEY,  LINDSAY 
ROCHESTER,  N 


AS  THE 


VOLUME 


CHANGES 


6fi€fuited 
ANY  REQUIRED 
NUMBER 

of  Cashiers,  Dispatchers, 
or 

Cashier-Dispatchers 


OINCE  its  founding  in 
1868,  Sibley’s  has  be- 

Control.  For  many  years 
its  Lamson  Tube  System 
'  has  enabled  it  to  maintain 

that  control  over  a  con- 
_ dll _  stantly-expanding  busi¬ 
ness.  Today,  two  tube 
rooms  and  360  stations,  located  in  both  selling  and  non-selling 
areas,  facilitate  tight,  over-all  control  of  one  of  the  East’s  great 
department  stores. 

The  enormous  street  floor  and  basement  volume  is  routed 
through  the  larger  of  the  two  tube  rooms,  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  where  six  belt-type  desks  permit  operation  at  low  levels 
by  six  cashier-dispatchers,  and  at  high  volume,  by  six  dispatchers 
and  forty-eight  cashiers.  Upper  floor  business  goes  to  the  fifth 
floor  tube  room  with  flexibility  which  accommodates  from  two 
to  thirty-four  operators.  All  charges  are  automatically  separated 
and  routed  to  the  upper  room  for  visual  author- 
‘  ization  from  the  WRITTEN  sales  check.  Man- 
power  is  efficiently  employed,  thanks  to  the 
flexibility  of  the  tubes. 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 

600  Lamson  St.  >  Syracuse  1.  N.  Y.'  4’ 
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ing  and  <»l  rental  value  insurance 
for  the  ateount  «>t  the  owner,  as 
well  as  ilie  s|K‘cihed  rent,  taxes, 
upkeep,  water,  etc.,  while  some  also 
provide  that  il  sales  exceed  a  speci¬ 
fied  figure  there  shall  Ik*  paid  as 
rent  a  percentage  of  the  reali/etf 
sales  income.  .Most  of  siuh  leases 
provide  lor  an  abatement  of  rent 
during  anv  peri«Hl  of  total  or  par¬ 
tial  untenantai)ilit\  resulting  Irom 
fire  damage.  On  the  surtatt-  it 
would  seem  as  though  with  rent 
abated  the  tenant  need  not  be  in¬ 
terested  in  his  l.andhird’s  Rental 
Value  |M>lic\,  even  il  he  dws  have 
to  pav  its  small  cost;  but  not  so. 
What  is  the  rental  value  of  the 
huilding  to  be  paid  by  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  atid  abated  to  the 
tenant?  Does  that  cover  taxes,  and 
insurance  (barges,  atid  (ost  ol 
building  upkeep,  or  simply  the 
liase  rent?  And  when  will  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  rent  be  determined 
if  it  is  based  on  gross  sales?  As 
(oimnonly  drawn,  the  landlord’s 
rental  value  policy  is  a  contract 
l)etween  him  and  the  insurance 
company,  and  gives  the  tenant  no 
voice  in  the  loss  adjustmetit  even 
though  he  paid  the  premium.  .Sup¬ 
pose  the  landlord  demands  that  the 
tenant  continue  to  pay  all  of  the 
charges  provided  for  in  the  lease, 
abating  only  the  single  item  of 
rent,  liecause  the  loss  adjuster  re¬ 
fuses  to  admit  them  as  part  of  the 
loss,  and  then  declares  the  lease 
voided  because  the  tenant  objects 
to  paying  charges  which  he  coidd 
not  earn  while  the  damaged  build¬ 
ing  was  being  restored? 


On  Fifth  Avenue  in  Nev/  York,  Chestnut  Street  in  Philadelphia, 
Washington  Street  in  Boston;  on  the  leading  thoroughfares 
of  commerce  in  Baltimore,  Newark  and  Reading — wherever 
quality  merchandise  is  sold — HANDELOK  Carry  Bags  hold 
forth  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  wrap. 


Insurance  Duplication 

That  this  situation  is  not  ex¬ 
aggerated  is  proved  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  insurance  officer  of  a 
large  trust  company  which  holds 
hundreds  of  rental  value  policies 
in  its  trust  accounts.  This  officer 
sought  to  get  written  opinions  from 
leading  agents,  loss  adjusters  and 
companies  in  his  area  on  which  to 
set  a  sound  procedure.  Most  of 
them  refused  to  make  any  state¬ 
ment,  but  of  five  who  did  resjX)nd 
there  was  no  agreement  as  to  just 
what  constitute  the  items  for  which 
a  rental  value  policy  will  pay.  In 
the  end,  he  was  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  for  the  lienefit  of  his 
trust  tveneficiaries  he  should  buy 
an  amount  which  would  fully  cover 


HANDELOKS  have  earned  their  place  because  they  combine 
to  the  highest  possible  degree  smartness,  convenience  and 
prestige  value.  They’re  made  for  women  who  care  what 
they  carry,  for  stores  that  wish  to  extend  the  influence  of 
the  good  taste  and  refinement  of  their 


BETTER  MERCHANDISE  BAGS  AND  ENVELOPES 
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every  item  which  the  lease  requires  of  damage  if  the  owner  does  not 
tlie  tenant  to  pay,  and  then  wait  choose  to  make  or  pay  for  the  re- 
lor  the  loss  to  fight  out  with  the  pair  or  rebuilding  then  the  tenant 
adjusters  what  he  could  recover,  may  do  so  at  his  own  expense  but 
But  he  would  not  commit  himself  without  any  contribution  of  iiisur- 
with  reference  to  what  items  he  ance  recovered  by  the  owner,  iu 
would  abate  to  the  tenant.  How  which  case  the  lease  shall  continue 
much  simpler  and  more  satisfac-  in  full  effect.  Under  this  lease  the 
lory  to  write  into  the  lease  and  tenant  has  expended  S10(),0()()  lot 
into  the  rental  value  policy  an  improving  the  rented  building, 
agreement  which  woidd  set  up  the  However,  as  the  location  became 
l)asis  for  loss  recovery  and  rent  progressively  more  valuable,  and 
abatement  in  advance  of  any  loss,  the  lease  more  profitable  to  the 
A  competent  and  experienced  tenant,  the  landlord  has  become 
agent  should  be  able  to  handle  more  unfriendly  because  he  can’t 
such  matters  without  difficulty.  force  an  increase  in  rents. 

_  ,  ,  „  ,  -  ^  ,  Feeling  sure  that  the  landlord 

Brokers  Knowledge  FauUy  „„„,d  ■„ 

C'.onsider  this  problem  which  case  of  damage,  this  tenant  faced 
was  recently  encountered  in  the  not  only  the  loss  of  lease  but  also 
New  York  City  area,  but  doubtless  the  loss  of  his  SI 00,000  investment 
could  be  duplicated  in  any  city;  A  in  building  improvements,  but  was 
merchant  occupies  under  a  long  denied  insurance  thereon  by  sev- 
term  lease  a  building  which  ad-  eral  brokers  who  apparently  ditl 
joins  his  own.  The  lease  gives  per-  not  understand  that  a  tenant  is 
mission  to  make  alterations  and  permitted  to  insure  separately,  on 
improvements  all  of  which  must  the  basis  of  current  new' reprodiu- 
l)e  insured  for  the  account  of  the  live  cost  less  incurred  dejireciation. 
building  owner  at  the  tenant’s  ex-  any  improvements  which  he  has 
pense,  but  it  provides  that  in  case  installed  in  a  rented  building,  and 


may  recover  on  that  basis  for  any 
damage  they  sustain,  quite  inde-  I 
pendent  of  the  landlord’s  insur-  \ 
auce  and  loss  recovery. 

I  bis  lease  also  requires  the  ^ 
tenant  to  pay  for  insurance  to  ^ 
guarantee  the  owner  against  loss  I 
of  rents  due  to  fire  damage  to  the 
building.  When  the  merchant  was  f 
instructed  by  his  broker,  that,  in 
(alculating  the  amount  of  earnings 
insuraiue  he  must  carry,  he  must 
include  all  expected  profit  and  all 
continuing  expenses,  both  of  them 
overlooked  that  the  item  of  rent 
was  separately  insured  and  so  for 
15  years  this  sizable  item  had  l)een 
doubly  insured.  Now  it  is  specifi- 
callv  excluded  in  the  tenant’s  Use 
and  Otcupancy  policies,  since  the 
landlord  reipiires  his  own  rental 
value  insuraiue.  I'liis  incident  is 
related  to  illustrate  the  possibility 
of  unwise  overlap|)ing  and  waste 
of  premium  which  may  exist  in 
dilferent  tvpe  of  policies. 

Insurance  Specialist  Needed 

rite  broadest  obtainable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  wholesale  and  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  is  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  insurance  problems  and  in 
advising  what  to  avoid  as  well  as 
what  to  seek.  But  unless  that 
knowledge  and  experience  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  laws,  rules  and  rat¬ 
ing  schedules  which  govern  the 
svriting  of  insurance  in  the  area 
of  a  particular  store  an  effort  to 
change  existing  conditions  may 
prove  confusing  and  disappoint- 
ing- 

There  is  a  type  of  policy  which 
is  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  particular  assured.  But  which 
will  suit  him  best  can  only  be 
safely  and  surely  answered  after 
intelligent  study  and  analysis  of 
many  operating  accounting  and 
underwriting  factors  and  prefer¬ 
ences.  The  cost,  though  important, 
is  secondary  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  a  claim,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  people  who  sell  you  the 
insurance  are  not  the  ones  who 
.  deal  with  you  in  the  adjustment  of 
vour  loss  or  in  defense  against 
some  damage  suit.  An  experienced 
insurance  consultant  will  steer 
management  into  sound  and  eco¬ 
nomical  buying  of  the  required 
protection. 


PAY  TO  THE  ORDER  OF 

•  •  •  ANY  BANK,  BANKER  OR 
TRUST  COMPANY  -  - 


Listing  and  Endorsing  in  one  operation. 
Positive  Endorsement  on  each  check. 


Automatic  features  eliminate  noise. 


AUTOMATIC  TRIP 


AUTOMATIC  DATE 


AUTOMATIC  ENDORSEMENT 

fftfotmufs  BUSINESS  MACHINE  DIVISION 

FORMEDLY  CUMMINS  MHFOHATOK 
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